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Immigration Bill Lost—The Burnett Immigration 
Bill, with its objectionable literacy test, was killed, so 
far as this session of Congress is concerned, when the 
House declined, on February 19, to follow the Senate in 
overriding the President’s veto. The vote was 213 to 
114, with two voting “present.” This was seven votes 
fewer than the required two-thirds. The Senate vote 
was 72 to 18. Charges that the steamship lines and 
Northwest railroads were actively lobbying in Washing- 
ton against the bill were made in a spirited speech by 
Senator Lodge, who also pointed out the danger from 
illiterate immigrants to the American standard of living. 
Senator Stone objected to the literacy test, declaring that 
some of the most dangerous alien criminals in America 
are well educated, and would have gained admission to 
this country even though the literacy provision had been 
the law when they came over. 


Troops Ordered to Galveston.—When Mr. Wilson 
takes office on March 4 there will be concentrated at 
Galveston close to ten thousand United States troops, 
ready to board transports there for Mexico at short 
notice. The despatch of the Fifth Brigade of the Second 
Division, numbering 4,500 men, to mobilize at Galveston 
was ordered on February and will be followed by 
another order sending between 3,000 and 4,000 more reg- - 
ulars from the East and Far West. There are about 2,500 
troops now in Texas. President Taft issued a statement 
in which he says: “The movement of troops is merely 
to bring a brigade to Galveston, to which place four trans- 
ports had already been ordered as a mere precautionary 
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wes 


only part of the reasonable precautions directed to be 
taken some time ago, in which the sending of battleships 
to the various ports in Mexico was the first step. The 
sending of four transports and two brigades to Galveston 


is the next and final step.”’ 


Appeal to Bar Castro and Mylius.—The Depertment 
of Commerce and Labor will appeal to the Supreme 
Court of the United States from the decision of Judge 
Ward, in New York, releasing Cipriano Castro, ex- 
President of Venezuela, from Ellis Island, and allowing 
him to enter the United States after he had been de- 
barred by Secretary Nagel. The Department will appeal 
also from the decision of Judge Noyes, permitting Ed- 
ward F. Mylius to enter the country. Mylius was con- 
victed in England of libelling King George V. 


Madero Assassinated.—lrancisco I. Madero and Pino 
Suarez, deposed by Huerta and Diaz from the Presidency 
and Vice-Presidency of Mexico, were killed in Mexico 
City, on February 22, while being taken from the National 
Palace to the penitentiary. Huerta and Foreign Minister 
de la Barra say the prisoners were shot while attempting 
to escape with a band of rescuers, and they promise 
speedy punishment of the murderers. The Diplomatic 
Corps in Mexico City refused to meet the officials of the 
new Government until the murders have been satisfac- 
torily explained. President Taft says the killing of 
Madero and Suarez will not move him to intervention. 
It is alleged that it was known in Mexico that the “ley 
de fuga” was to be applied to Madero and Suarez. 
Abroad the murders have roused indignation and intense 





measure because of unsettled conditions in Mexico. It is 
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resentment. The English newspapers denounce the Gov- 
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ernment’s explanation as shameless, and call on the 
United States to intervene. 


Huerta Now Head of Mexico.—The upheaval in Mex- 
ico reached a climax on February 18, when the leaders of 
the Federal troops deserted to General Diaz. The Federal 
commanders imprisoned Madero and his cabinet, and put 
General Diaz in command of all the troops. On February 
19 the Mexican Congress in joint session elected General 
Huerta provisional President. The military dictatorship 
established by General Huerta and General Diaz began its 
rule with the execution of Gustavo Madero, the deposed 
President’s brother, who was the “power behind the 
throne” in Mexico. The American Ambassador informed 
President Taft that Madero had established a censorship 
on newspaper despatches for the purpose of deceiving the 
United States as to the actual weakness of his Govern- 
ment. It now develops that Ambassador Wilson had been 
accurately informed as to the strength of the rebellion and 
that his advices to the State Department concerning Diaz 
and his following were correct in detail. President Taft 
and his advisers are apprehensive, in spite of General 
Huerta’s reassuring message, if authentic, to the Presi- 
dent of the United States: “I have the honor to inform 
you that I have overthrown this Government. The forces 
are with me, and from now on peace and prosperity will 
reign’ —a consummation devoutly to be wished. Mean- 
while the United States Government will not relax its 
vigilance or abandon preparations to protect American 


citizens in Mexico. 


Philippines.—The change of Pacific Steamship sched- 
ules in favor of Manila is causing a loss to Shanghai of a 
million a year in tonnage, besides diverting from it nearly 
8,000 passengers in the same period. Formerly nearly all 
the cargo from Manila was transshipped at Hong Kong to 
its ultimate destination, and until the recent change all 
ships of the Pacific Mail and Toyo Kisen Kaisha called 
at Shanghai on the eastern voyage. Now in one year 49 
mail steamers plying between the United States and the 
Far East are cutting out Shanghai to call at Manila. Two 
reasons are given for the change. The port of Manila has 
been so much improved during recent years that many 
seamen pronounce it, all things considered, the best har- 
bor in the Far East. Again, a ruling of the United States 
Treasury Department that Philippine products shipped to 
America without intermediate transshipment get a lower 
tariff rate than cargo that is transshipped at other ports. 
It was thought at first that this would affect only Hong 
Kong, but now it is affecting Shanghai as well. 


Canada.—The naval emergency resolutions passed the 
House of Commons by a majority of 32. Of the French 
Canadian Conservatives, 7 voted against the Government, 
while 12 accepted the position that the single act of con- 
tributing three dreadnoughts to the Imperial Navy was 
not a naval policy, and therefore was not covered by their 








pledge to have that policy submitted to the people. The 
second reading of the Bill was taken up on February 18. 
The Conservatives profess to be sanguine that the Lib- 
erals have talked themselves out, and that there will be 
little further opposition. It is not at all clear that their 
confidence rests on a solid foundation. It has been 
proposed to ask Parliament to contribute to the fund for 
the relatives of those lost in the Scott expedition. The 
news from England is, that after their delirium, the peo- 
ple are very slow in filling up the various funds that 
were started, so it is unlikely that the Canadian Parlia- 
ment will do what they are leaving undone. Indeed, it is 
thought by not a few that the enthusiasm in the matter 
will evaporate very quickly. The Canadian Pacific 
Railway has withdrawn from the Atlantic Conference, 
and is putting on a line of steamers between Trieste and 
Montreal, to the great satisfaction of the Austrian Gov- 
ernment. Hitherto the greater part of Austrian emigra- 
tion has gone out through German ports. The question 
now is, whether the Conference will start a rate war. Its 
difficulty in the matter is, that, as the steamer business 
of the Canadian Pacific is merely subsidiary to its rail- 
way business, it could support such a war more easily 
than any of the companies in the Conference. The whole 
affair will be watched with interest in the United States, 
and arguments will be drawn from it for or against the 
operation of steamers by railways, according to the pre- 
conceived views of the parties interested. 








Great Britain.—The Suffragists continue their course 
of violence. Sylvia Pankhurst has had her fine paid again 
by the “unknown friend.” Some suspect the friend to be 
the Home Secretary, who uses this method of avoiding 
the difficulties coming from the hunger strike. This seems 
to be improbable. Mr. Lloyd George’s golf cottage was 
wrecked by a bomb. Mrs. Pankhurst says her followers 
set the bomb, and that she accepts full responsibility for 
the “glorious deed.” The feeling that vigorous action must 
be taken against these crimes is growing. Vigorous action 
means that if the women choose to starve themselves to 
death in prison, they should be left to do so. Whether 
such vigorous action would be tolerated is very doubtful. 
The Marconi investigation has revealed scandals, not 
in the Government, but in the newspapers. Those who 
wrote the articles charging ministers with buying the 
stocks in view of the rise that would follow the publica- 
tion of the contract, confess that they simply picked up 
the gossip of the street, without attempting to verify it in 
any way. Ministers are now beginning suits for criminal 
libel, the first being against Cyril Chesterton. The 
supposed Lever scandal has recoiled on those that con- 
trived it. Answering the question whether there was any 
precedent for such concessions of palm lands, the Colonial 
Secretary said that the Unionist Government had granted 
similar ones to the Lever Company. The interrogator 
unwisely pushed his questioning further and asked was 
there no difference between the grants? The Minister 
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answered politely that there was a great difference. The 
grants by the Unionists were much larger than those he 
had made. 


Ireland.—The main subjects treated in the Pastoral 
Letters of the Irish Bishops are education, temperance, 
sound literature, and the qualities and conduct requisite 
to realize the great advantages and opportunities that the 
acquisition of self-government is about to confer. The 
Archbishop of Cashel exhorts his people to settle their 
families on the soil and cultivate it with energy, industry 
and skill. They would thus avoid the evils of emigration 
and attain happiness and comfort in an atmosphere of 
morality and piety and Irish Catholic traditions. The 
Bishop of Clogher is confident that self-government will 
develop “happy, manly, self-reliant citizens, divested of 
the badges of meanness and the shackles of slavery.” The 
Bishop of Clonfert believes that “priests and people will 
rejoice together in a free and prosperous Ireland, as they 
sorrowed together in the long night of oppression.” Dr. 
O’Dwyer of Limerick has no fear that the people will not 
exercise judgment and moderation. “God’s blessing will 
steady them in prosperity, as it sustained them in sorrow 
and trial.” He foresees no rapid increase of prosperity, 
but “with the advent of some measure, however limited, 
of freedom,” hopes for the development “of a stronger 
manhood, a spirit of self-reliance, a fuller sense of respon- 
sibility not only as individuals, but as a nation; and it is 
out of this spirit‘'we must expect the true progress and 
regeneration of our country. Our success will be meas- 
ured by our fidelity to our own race, its instincts and tra- 
ditions.” The Archbishop of Dublin orders a special Col- 
lect in the Mass to be said daily during the present session 
of Parliament, and urges the people to pray, “that the 
counsels of our legislators may be so guided by the Holy 
Spirit that the issue of their deliberations may be for the 
good, both spiritual and temporal, of our country.”.———A 
meeting of protest against the Lords’ rejection of Home 
Rule, held recently in Dublin, was of monster proportions. 
Mr. Redmond said the Bill would be law in fourteen 
months whatever the Lords may do, but hinted that be- 
fore that time a compromise would be effected. He would 
sacrifice much to secure general consent and assuage bit- 
terness in Northeast Ulster, “but there is no earthly con- 
sideration on which we could agree to the mutilation or 
partition of our nation.” The speeches of Messrs. Dillon, 
Devlin and others were moderate but confident. The 
attendance of many former Unionists, who are now 
crowding Nationalist platforms, is a sign of the times. 


Rome.—There is confusion about Spain’s Padlock Law. 
It was given out that, in spite of. sending a Spanish Am- 
bassador to the Vatican, Romanones had declared that it 
was to continue for two years more. The Osservatore 
Romano declares that such is not the case. Romanones 
never said so. The Humanité, from which the report 
first emanated, insists that Romanones had made the 
assertion. The reports about Servia’s great desire to 











enter into communication with the Holy See is regarded 
by the Osservatore as doubtful———-The Corriere di 
Sicilia, one of the five papers recently admonished by the 
Holy See, has been purchased by the Diocesan Direction of 
Palermo. Its future policy, it is supposed, will be cor- 
rect. According to a cable despatch, the famous 
basilica of Santa Maria in Trastevere, which was origi- 
nally built by Pope Calixtus I, and rebuilt in 1140 by 
Pope Innocent II, is in danger of crumbling, the subsoil 
having become water-logged. 





Balkans.—The figures about the respective losses of 
the combatants at Bulair, about which nothing had so far 
been given to the public, are now reported as about 3,500 
on each side. In the engagement the Bulgarians are said to 
have had 100,000 and the Turks 70,000 men. 
was wounded. The situation at Adrianople remains un- 
changed. The Bulgarians refuse to permit the foreign 
residents to withdraw from the city. Scutari has not yet 
succumbed, and the Montenegrins are bringing up more 
heavy artillery. The Montenegrin delegate in London has 
declared that under no condition would his countrymen 
relinquish their claim to Scutari. Meantime Rumania has 
asked Russia to arbitrate its claims against Bulgaria. 
Russia has accepted the task and Bulgaria is not unwilling. 


Enver Bey 


Spain.—In what has been called a ministerial declara- 
tion, the Spanish Government declares its intention of 
proceeding in the spirit hitherto manifested ; it denies that 
there is any acute religious question; the Cortes will be 
asked to discuss the Associations Bill of Canalejas; and 
entire liberty of conscience will be guaranteed to all citi- 
zens, and in particular, in the education of their children. 
Curiously enough, this last point has been bitterly crit- 
icized by the radical press as promising nothing definite 
or sufficiently extreme. Roman news has been published 
in well informed circles to the effect that the Padlock 
Law has not been continued, but that the Holy See limits 
for the time being the founding of religious houses, with 
the express understanding that the Spanish Government 
will not legislate on religious matters without the consent 
of Rome (Universo, Feb. 2). In a newspaper interview 
of Feb. 1, Count Romanones said he contemplated noth- 
ing new with regard to the military service of Religious 
Orders; he would simply enforce existing laws. Just 
then Lerroux’s anti-clerical paper, the Radical, declared 
it had discovered “a stupendous piece of news,” namely, 
that the Premier intended to exempt all Religious Orders 
from military duty. This contradicts Count Romanones’ 
declaration. According to the Canalejas law, ecclesiastics 
in Sacred Orders and all Professed Religious, if drawn 
by military conscription, will be appointed to duties be- 
fitting their ministry; and in all missionary institutes the 
ordinary missionary duties are considered as military 
service. This regards Africa, the Holy Land, America, 
the Far East, and other places that may be determined. 
Nineteen Religious Associations, recognized as exempted 
by former legislation, are so acknowledged by the Cana- 
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lejas law. Fourteen of these associations are missionary. 
The statements of the Radical are characterized by the 
Universo (Feb. 6) as a manifestation of its “inextin- 
guishable, blind, and brutal hatred of the Religious 
Orders.” Is it a sign of the times that the Dominican 
Fathers have just reestablished their Province of Aragon 
after seventy-seven years of desolation and ruin—caused 
by radical governments of their fatherland? What is 
certainly an evil sign of the times is the adoption by the 
Liberal Government of the method of legislation by Royal 
Decrees—that is, really absolute decrees of the existing 
ministry. This destroys all free discussion and official 
responsibility, and is easily degraded into the basest kind 
of tyranny. 


France.—It is reported that fear of Germany is at the 
bottom of the desire of France to increase its army. 
Millions are to be asked for a rearmament of all the 
branches of the service. The conscription for some of 
the recruits is to be for three and not two years, as here- 
tofore——M. Poincaré was officially installed as Presi- 
dent on February 18th. He declared that “he conse- 
crated” himself to the Republic, and then kissed M. 
Fallieres on both cheeks. On February 20 he sent his 


first message to the two houses. He dwelt on the neces- 
sity of a firm executive power, the services rendered by 
the Republic in justice, education, science, letters, art 
and finance; the necessity of being prepared for war, 
and the services rendered to Europe by France’s recent 
diplomacy, namely, his own.——The appointment of 
Delcassé as Ambassador to Russia is regarded with satis- 
faction. He has always stood for the Franco-Russian 
alliance.——-During the Tripolitan war Italy had seized 
two French mail steamships. The act caused intense 
indignation in France and destroyed the sympathy of 
that country for Italy’s enterprise in Africa. The matter 
was referred to the Hague, and France has been ac- 
corded $400,000 damages for what the court defines as 
a violation of the Convention of London regarding neu- 


trals. It recalls the American Trent affair. 


Germany.—The resolution for the abolition of the aati- 
Jesuit laws has once more been accepted by the Reichstag. 
The Bundesrath, or Federal Council, to which the measure 
must again be submitted for final ratification, will most 
probably reject it, as has been its policy on all previous 
Some concession may, however, be made to 
conciliate the Centre, the Government is at the 
present moment utterly -helpless. A majority, made up 
of Socialists and Centrists, is defeating all its cherished 
measures wherever the welfare of the country can be 
consulted in other ways. Even should the House be 
dissolved by the Emperor, Centrists and Socialists would 
again be returned in a decided majority, and sooner or 
later the Government will be obliged to learn the lesson 
that injustice and religious intolerance must be set aside, 
if it would count upon the support of the Centre, whose 
The well- 


occasions. 


since 





patience has at length been exhausted. 








known Dr. jur. Franz Xaver Schaedler, Dean of the 
Cathedral, a noted Centrist and Representative of the 
Reichstag for the Bamberg district, died at Bamberg, 
on February 16. He was born December 5, 1852, at 
Oggersheim, in the Palatinate, and made his priestly 
studies at Speyer and Rome. After several years of 
active ministry he was made religious instructor at the 
Landau Gymnasium, and later was appointed as chaplain, 
and then as pastor of the Cathedral. In 1902 he received 
the dignity of apostolic Protonotary and domestic pre- 
late of the Pope. Since 1900 he has been active in the 
Reichstag as one of its leading Centrist Representatives. 
——A missionary, Father Wenger, was shot in St. 
Engelbert Church, at Milheim, while hearing confessions. 
The murderer, who apparently was not in his proper 
senses, entered as if for confession, and instantly killed 
his victim, whom he mistook for the parish priest. 


Austria-Hungry.—The answer of the Czar to the letter 
sent to him by a sepcial messenger from the Austrian 
Court was short and significant. The attitude of Austria, 
he declared, had forced Russia during the past years to 
support the interests of her Slavic sister States. He be- 
lieved, however, that the means for maintaining peace 
could readily enough be found. Austria’s present anxiety 
is not confined to the Albanian question; but there is 
likewise constant danger of estrangement from Russia 
because of the Rumanian and Bulgarian difficulties. If 
Russia is to act as intermediary between these latter 
nations, as Rumania is said to have suggested, there is a 
possibility of procuring peace. In a special ministerial 
conference Austria has, however, decided that there can 
be no question of a disarmament for the present. The 
mobilization has already cost the nation three hundred 
million crowns, and each month increases the expense by 
an additional fourteen millions. There is a feeling be- 
coming prevalent that almost any catastrophe is to be pre- 
ferred to the present nervous tension. The sensational 
suit of the President of the Hungarian Ministry, Dr. von 
Lukacs, against Representative Desy, for charges publicly 
made by the latter and seriously calling into question the 
integrity of the Head of the House, was recently brought 
to trial. Since, however, all accusations against the 
President in matters of State and in the alleged misuse 
of public funds for campaign purposes were over- 
ruled by the court, and only the sale of a private house 
for public use at an exaggerated value was permitted to 
be tried, Representative Desy declared that such restric- 
tions made his defence impossible. He was consequently 
sentenced to a month’s imprisonment and a fine of four 
hundred crowns. The Counts Andrassy, Apponyi and 
Aladar Zichy thereupon challenged the President like- 
wise to bring suit against them for the accusations they 
had made against him. This Dr. von Lukacs declined to 
do, in as far as he claimed that their purpose was not to 
serve the cause of truth, but only to make his political 
course impossible. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


Crete 


The Turkish flag was hauled down everywhere in 
Crete on February 15, 1913, about a week or so after the 
Universal Church had been celebrating the feast day of 
the patron of the Island, St. Titus. He was not indeed 
the first to preach the Faith there, for St. Paul had pre- 
ceded him, but the great Apostle of the Gentiles chose 
him to continue the work, and in consequence he has 
always been regarded as its apostle. The field was not 
a pleasant one, for St. Paul himself speaks of the Cretans 
in the harshest terms. “One of them,” he says, “a 
prophet of their own,” describes them as “always liars, 
evil beasts and slothful bellies,” and he adds, “this tes- 
timony is true.” Possibly this applies chiefly to the 
pagans, but many of the Jews living on the Island were 
denounced by him as “disobedient, vain talkers, and se- 
ducers,’ and Titus is bidden to “rebuke them sharply 
that they may be sound in the faith.” 

St. Titus spent the greater part of his life in evangel- 
izing Crete. He was considerably over ninety years of 
age when he died, and his body was kept with great ven- 
eration in the Cathedral of Gortyna, which was then the 
metropolis of the Island. It was six miles from the 
famous Mount Ida, from which flowed the Scamander, 
the Simois, the Granicus and other streams familiar to 
classical students. From the lofty summit, which rose 
8,060 feet above the sea, the Hellespont, the Propontis 
and the whole surrounding country could be seen. It 
was there that Paris is said to have pronounced his judg- 
ment about the beauty of the three goddesses. 

Gortyna is now a ruin, for the Saracens levelled it to 
the earth in 823, and most of the relics of the saint were 
scattered to the winds. His head, however, had been 
previously carried to Venice, and is venerated in the 
ducal basilica of St. Mark. But his name was given to 
the cathedral that was subsequently built in Candia, a 
city established by the Saracens in the ninth century, 
seventeen miles from the ancient Gortyna. 

Crete is the great island, far out in the Mediterranean, 
standing clear of the smaller ones of the Archipelago. 
It is south of Greece, and between it and Turkey in Asia 
is the famous Rhodes of the Crusaders. It has had a 
wonderful and stirring history. Its ancient name was 
Tdza, but the Turks called it Kired or Icriti; from which 
comes the present appellation of Crete. It is 150 miles 
long and from 6 to 35 miles wide. Counting the adjacent 
islands that belong to it, its area is 3,127 square miles. 
A mountain range, covered with forests, traverses its 
entire length, and Mount Ida, which is crowned with 
snow throughout the year, furnishes an unfailing source 
for the streams that pour down the-slopes and impart 
fertility to the beautiful valley below. It would be a rich 
country had not the cruelty of the Turk made all in- 





dustry, commerce and even agriculture impossible. In 
Grecian times it had 1,200,000 inhabitants, and when the 
Venetians were in control there were still about 900,000 
souls in possession of the land, but centuries of rebellion, 
with the inevitable and bloody reprisals of the con- 
querors, reduced the number to the 200,000 or 300,000 
of the present day. 

The population is divided mainly into the Abadiotes 
and Spachiotes. The former live to the south of Mount 
Ida, are mostly Mussulmans, and are descended from the 
Arabs who first came to conquer the Island. Their lan- 
guage, their dark complexion, their stature—they are 
mostly thin and of middle height—their fondness for 
brigandage and piracy sufficiently indicate their origin. 
The Spachiotes are mostly highlanders and are the sons 
of the ancient Cretans. They are taller and handsomer 
than the average Greek, and are distinguished by their 
undying hatred for the Turks. 

In 823 the Turks first appeared in Crete. 
led by Abou-Hafs-Omar-al-Caledh, and he sogn routed 
the two armies of Michael the Stammerer, the Byzantine 
Emperor, and on the ruins of the ancient Heraclea built 
a fortress which he called Al-Khandak, from which the 
present name Candia, by which the whole Island is some- 
times called, is derived. These first invaders kept their 
hold on Crete for 138 years until the Greek Emperor 
Nicephoras Phocas, in 961, drove them out after nine 
months’ fighting and led the last Emir a prisoner to 
Constantinople. In 1204, when the Latins, in the Fourth 
Crusade, took possession of the Lower Empire, Baldwin 
the Count of Flanders, who had been elected Emperor, 
handed the Island over to Boniface III, the Marquis of 
Montferrat, who in turn sold it to the Venetians for 
30,000 pounds in gold. This aroused the wrath of the 
Genoese and Marc Sanudo attempted to make himself 
king but was expelled. The Venetians remained in pos- 
session and Crete entered upon an era of great pros- 
perity. 

In 1645 the Turks again attacked the Island, coming at 
first with 80,000 men, but only after twenty-four years of 
terrible fighting did they succeed in overcoming all op- 
position. The siege of Candia was the longest and most 
glorious in all history, the Turks losing over 100,000 men 
in their fifty-six assaults on the fortifications, and the 
Christians more than 30,000 in their sorties. The city 
was a wreck and scarcely any of the inhabitants re- 


They were 


mained. 

For more than 200 years after this the history of Crete 
was one long series of uprisings against the rule of 
the Turk. In 1830, when Greece determined to gain her 
liberty, Crete willingly joined in the fight. But though 
Greece won her independence, Crete, by the will of Eng- 
land, Russia and France, was not included in the treaty. 
She was still left under the yoke though granted an Al- 
banian governor, and in 1840 she found herself once more 
under direct Turkish domination. In 1856 she made an- 
other fight with the result of gaining for the Christians 
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equal rights, civic and religious, with the Mussulmans— 
rights which were, in point of fact, never granted. In 
1866 she was in the field again and was apparently tran- 
quillized by what was called “the Organic Statute.” But, 
like all that went before, that was futile and in 1897 
Greece came to her rescue, but, under pressure of the 
Powers, withdrew after a short fight. An international 
control was then attempted, and when Germany and Aus- 
tria retired from the “concert” England, Russia, France 
and Italy divided the Island into four departments, which 
they severally undertook to govern. In 1898 the last 
Turkish soldiers left Crete in consequence of a treacher- 
ous attack on their old-time enemy. In 1899 a constitu- 
tion was drawn up and its administration was entrusted 
to Cretan officials. But all that did not allay the discon- 
tent. Crete was a constant worry to the diplomats of 
Europe, and finally on February 15, 1913, taking occasion 
of the Balkan war and Turkey’s inability to protest, Crete 
was at last handed over to Greece and now forms part of 
that kingdom. 

Naturally the Church could not have thriven during 
those centuries of war. What was its condition under the 
3yzantine Empire it is difficult to say for the records are 
scant, but we know that when the Venetians were in con- 
trol there were eleven Latin sees in Crete and Candia was 
an archbishopric. All that, however, was swept out of 
existence at the coming of the Turks. It was only in 1874 
that Pius IX was able to reestablish the see of Candia, 
and then only as a suffragan of Smyrna, At present 
there are in the country only 800 Catholics of the Latin 
rite—an inconsiderable number in a population of 260,000 
schismatics and Mussulmans. A few religious men and 
women are laboring to establish schools, but necessarily 
the pupils are few. Perhaps conditions will be better 
under the new political arrangement, X. 


John Lingard* 

The great historical work of Dr. Lingard needs no 
commendation at this late day. It is no small encomium 
that it has held its place as a standard History of Eng- 
land ever first volume was given to the 
world, almost one hundred years ago. The first three 
volumes, extending to the death of Henry VII, were 
published 1819. A fourth volume appeared in 1820, 
and a second edition of all four was in demand within 
A growing enthusiasm welcomed 


since the 


the next three years. 
each succeeding volume, till the work reached its con- 
clusion with the eighth volume, in 1830. 

From the first the history was admired in England and 
on the Continent by scholars of every creed and every 
shade of Translations were published in 
French and German, and one in Italian was ordered by 


the Pope to be printed at the press of the Propaganda. 


opinion. 


$y John Lingard, D.D., and 
New York: The Catholic Pub- 
$2.50 per volume. 


*The History of England. 
Hilaire Belloc, B.A. 11 
America. 
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The University of Paris directed that a copy be placed 
in the library of every college, and that copies be dis- 
tributed as prizes to the students in philosophy and 
rhetoric. Pius VII, in token of the historian’s labors in the 
cause of religion and in defence of the Holy See, created 
him doctor of divinity and of canon and civil law, and 
Leo XII created him cardinal in petto, in 1826. 

As an impartial, accurate, painstaking historian, Dr. 
Lingard. up to his time was without a peer. Such is 
Wiseman’s tribute and his testimony, pace the “Encyc- 
lopedia Britannica,” cannot fairly be challenged. The 
added graces of style and method enhance the value of 
the work. Who that has ever read Lingard’s story of 
Crecy and Poitiers and Agincourt, will hesitate to call 
him a consummate artist. It is now thirty-five years 
since the writer read through the eight volumes of the 
handsome quarto that make up the first edition, and the 
vivid impression made then has never been effaced. The 
narrative is clear, swift and strong, and the history 
throughout quite as formidable and effective in attack- 
ing and dispelling the legion of lies and errors in Eng- 
lish history as the bowmen were in routing their enemies 
on the battlefields of France. 

Lingard himself, however, disavowed any pretensions 
to style. But the graces of style are his, nevertheless ; 
not the polished style, perhaps, of Hume, “whose insi- 
dious candor only increases the effect of the vast mass 
of his sophistry,” or Macaulay, with his constant ten- 
dency to glaring colors and strong effects, but the style 
of a nicely balanced judgment, of an imagination held in 
check, of a mind possessed of the truth and adopting the 
most direct and graphic method of expressing it. To 
this literary style, Dr. John Allen, who criticised the 
fairness of Lingard’s narrative, paid high tribute. “His 
periods are poised and musical in their cadence, with a 
variety in their structure that pleases without palling on 
the ear. His style is nervous and concise, and never 
enfeebled by useless epithets or encumbered with re- 
dundant and unmeaning phrases. If it be deficient in the 
happy negligence and apparent ease of expression—if 
it want those careless, inimitable beauties which in 
Hume excited the despair and admiration of Gibbon— 
there is no other modern history with which it would 
challenge a comparison.” 

The method Dr. Lingard adopts combines the gifts 
of clarity and conciseness. The events of successive 
reigns, in the narration of which he pauses only so long 
as the weight of the occurrence demands, speed onward 
without any sign of haste or neglect to the consumma- 
tion wrought by the events themselves and the characters 
concerned. Fearful of coloring his narrative with con- 
scious or unconscious bias, and studiously refraining 
from reading a subjective interpretation into the text, 
he lets the story speak for itself; and when in a master- 
ful way he sums up in the concluding paragraphs the 
character of a sovereign, the sketch he presents, as for 
example, that of Mary and Elizabeth, is not that of an 
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impressionist, vague and bewildering, but of an artist who 
focuses his materials and with consummate skill gathers 
the rays scatered over his canvas into a clear-cut portrait 
that, like a Rembrandt, seems to live and breathe. 

Taking into account the conditions in England which 
hampered the would-be candid and impartial historian in 
the opening quarter of the nineteenth century, students 
of the present day would have deemed any measure of 
success for such an undertaking as Lingard’s well-nigh 
impossible. The many resources of the British Museum 
were difficult to consult, and access to the State Paper 
Office obstructed by harassing restrictions. It was only 
for later editions of the History that he had the Close 
and Patent Rolls series at his command, the Parlia- 
mentary Writs, and the documents preserved in the 
State Paper Office, the first volume of which, on Henry 
VIII, was published in 1830. He was deprived in great 
part of the voluminous compilations and collections of 
papers on succeeding rulers, which have since been edited 
by eminent scholars who have deserved well of their 
country in this department of literature. What prospect 
could there seem to be that a young ecclesiastic in the 
rural isolation of Hornby should ever complete a History 
of England that should become a standard authority on 
the subject? 

Moreover, the task which Dr. Lingard undertook was 
to write a history that would be read by Protestants, and, 
without enfeebling a single fact or useful observation, 
through fear of giving offence, to write so temperately 
that his production would counteract the malign in- 
fluence of current histories. The colossal nature of such 
an undertaking can be better appreciated by the present 
generation, who now see in perspective the mists of 
prejudice which thicker than a London fog enveloped, 
when Lingard wrote, all classes of Englishmen. 

Macaulay, while admitting that Lingard was “a very 
able and well-informed writer,” said that his “funda- 
mental rule of judging seems to be that the popular 
opinion on an historical question cannot possibly be 
right.” And, in point of fact, for three hundred years 
popular opinion in England on matters affecting the 
Church of Rome was not right. From the days of Eliza- 
beth to the Emancipation Act of 1830, the English public 
would not recognize Catholics. It was not that Catholics 
had nothing to say for themselves. They had a great 
deal, but they had no opportunity of saying it. Even 
sixty years ago, Newman could say: “All the great 
authors of the nation, the multitudinous literature of the 
day, the public press, speak Protestantism. Protestant- 
ism the universities, Protestantism the schools, high, low, 
and middle. There is an incessant, unwearied circulation 
of Protestantism all over the country, for 365 days in 
the year, from morning till night; and this for nearly 
three centuries has been almost one of the functions of 
national life.” 

Undoubtedly, Dr. Lingard’s “History” was an invalu- 
able, though indirect aid to his coreligionists in the 





































































struggle for Catholic Emancipation. Its impartiality, its 
absence of rancor or resentment, appealed to the sober 
sense of the average Englisman. He did not spare 
Catholics when their deeds called for condemnation, nor 
did he stint his praise or gloss over the record when 
Protestants deserved the credit of any national achieve- 
ment. We may accept his own statement as to the frame 
of mind in which he approached his subject and the 
course he unfalteringly pursued. He tells us: “I did 
not hesitate at the commencement of my labors to im- 
pose upon myself a severe obligation, from which I am 
not conscious of having on any occasion materially 
swerved; to take nothing on trust, to confine my re- 
searches, in the first instance, to original documents and 
the more ancient writers, and only to consult modern his- 
torians when I had satisfied my own judgment and com- 
posed my own narrative.” 

That he succeeded in doing so much was due to the 
principles he laid down for himself and to the qualities 
he brought to his task. Young and inquisitive minds in 
the universities were induced to examine his authorities 
concerning their favorite religious opinions, and finding 
him correct began to doubt of their convictions. His 
great consolation as the end approached was to find 
evidence that the object for which he had labored had, 
to a great extent, been accomplished, and that there was 
a revolution in the Protestant mind as to the doctrines 
of popery. If, as Disraeli said, the conversion of New- 
man dealt the Establishment a blow ffom which it would 
never recover, Lingard, on the other hand, had pre- 
pared the way by unostentatiously exposing and refuting 
many of the errors and lies of Hume and other his- 
torians who had preceded him. As regards the Anglo- 
Saxon and Norman periods, the “History,” says the 
“Dictionary of National Biography,” “has been super- 
seded by more recent investigations, but his accounts 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries are still useful, 
and the work remains an authority for the period of the 
Reformation, as representing the views of an enlight- 
ened Catholic priest concerning the events which led to 
the abolition of the papal jurisdiction in this country.” 

Lingard’s “History” passed through several revised 
editions in his lifetime, the fifth and last being published 
shortly before his death, which occurred in July, 1851. 
It may be mentioned in passing, to the credit of Catholic 
publishers in America, that reprints of the fifth London 
edition appeared in the fifties and sixties of the last 
century. 

The title page of the present edition under review 
bears the names of John Lingard and Hilaire Belloc. 
The first ten volumes represent the work of Dr. Lingard, 
which end with the accession of William and Mary, in 
1689. Mr. Belloc is at present engaged on the sup- 
plementary volume, which will bring the narrative down 
to our own day. 

The publishers have done their work admirably. 
Paper and press work are of the best, and the frontis- 
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piece for each volume is an added attraction. We bespeak 
the patronage of the readers of America for this monu- 
ment, more enduring than bronze, to the great Catholic 
Historian of England. There is no excuse now why 
this work of standard authority should not adorn the 
libraries of every land where the English language is 


spoken. E. SPILLANE, S.J. 


Egypt in the Late Nineteenth Century 


Colonel Chaillé Long, born of good family on the 
Eastern Shore of Maryland, tells his history in his book, 
“My Life in Four Continents.” He began his military 
life with the Civil War, and saw sharp fighting at Gettys- 
After the war he refused a commission in the 
A dream 


burg. 
regular army, and regretted it when too late. 
of a career in eastern lands was the motive of his re- 
fusal: the recognition of the unlikelihood of ever chang- 
ing the dream into a reality caused his regret. But his 
opportunity came in 1869. The Egyptian Government 
was looking for American soldiers of experience to re- 
place the French officers who had reorganized its army ; 
and in 1870, Chaillé Long was an Egyptian Bey, and a 
colonel in the Khedive’s army, pledged secretly with his 
companions to fight for Egyptian independence. The 
pledge came to nothing. England and France would 
allow Americans to drill Egyptian troops: Egyptian poli- 
tics they kept in their own hands. 

Chaillé Long reached Egypt in time for the end of the 
astounding Suez Canal fétes with which Ismail Pacha 
entertained all Europe, from the Empress of the French 
to the swell mob, and from which remains to us Verdi's 
“Aida,” written for the occasion. The first four years 
he spent in routine duties, in quarreling a little with his 
brother officers, and a good deal with the civilians, and 
in making friends with the Khedive. But his real career 
began in 1874, when Gordon, going as Governor-General 
to the Sudan, took him for his chief of staff. 

He had a personal affection for Gordon, but this does 
not prevent him from showing us the man in all his 
weaknesses, so different from the Christian hero of the 
English legend. Having received his commission from 
the Khedive, he made the acquaintance of his new chief, 
whom he found engaged with an open Bible and an open 
bottle of brandy. Indeed, in time of stress, Gordon seems 
to have consulted both equally, shutting himself up with 

During one of 
Chaillé Long in- 


them sometimes for five days at a time. 
these periods the camp was attacked. 

sisted on seeing Gordon, and found him with the Bible 
and the brandy, which this time was reinforced with a 
bottle of sherry. “You are com- 
mander of the camp,” was Gordon’s only reply. Next day 
the seclusion came to an end. Gordon came forth, clean 
shaved, in full uniform and full of apologies. “I was 
Chaillé Long tells, too, of 


He got no satisfaction. 


very low last night,” he said. 
Gordon’s violent temper, and his readiness to kick ser- 
vants, and even Egyptians of some rank, in his out- 








bursts; of his offer to divide the provinces and make his 
chief of staff viceroy of Uganda. “But what will you 
be?” asked Chaillé Long. Gordon smiled, but the inti- 
mation is that he had in mind to be what ten years later 
he called himself, Sultan of the Sudan. Whatever may 
have been in Gordon’s mind, he had consulted the Bible 
and the brandy before making his proposal. Nothing 
seems farther from the truth than the idea that Gordon 
was an orthodox Christian, though this idea has given 
him a place in the stained glass windows of some churches 
in England. He believed in God, and used the Bible in 
his own way. But he had a kindly feeling for Moham- 
medanism, and on occasion could speak like a true be- 
liever. He had no objection to the slave trade, which 
he reestablished through political motives. Indeed, he 
seems to have held, with our old Southern Protestants, 
that slavery was the divinely appointed lot of the negroes 
as children of Ham. Sir Richard Burton, with whom 
Chaillé Long was intimate, loved Gordon like a brother. 
One may hold not extravagantly that the bond of union 
was not Gordon’s orthodox Christianity, but his eccentri- 
cities regarding the Moslem, so like Burton’s own. 

Perhaps the most thrilling part of Chaillé Long’s book 
is the account of his expedition to Uganda to receive 
M’tesa to fealty to the Khedive, and his return by way 
of the Nile from Victoria Nyanza to Foweira, the first 
to navigate the stream, and the discovery of a lake in its 
course, which received the name of Ibrahim. On the 
other hand, one is distressed to find so much of the book 
taken up with what seem petty squabbles over that name 
which geographers ignored, using instead the native 
name, Choga. What difference does it make? Who is 
Ibrahim, or what is Choga to the world at large? But 
we who live quietly at home never realize, perhaps, what 
explorers undergo to make their discoveries. We see 
them setting out comfortably and returning well clad and 
well fed to lecture on their travels. Of the sufferings 
that lie between, increased incalculably by the horrors of 
solitude and of impending death in regions thousands 
of miles away from every beloved face, with no one to 
say the last prayer should death fall, or pay the last rites, 
we rarely form an adequate conception. When we under- 
stand that the discoverer pays for his discoveries in toil 
and sickness and perils of death, we become more ready 
to justify the jealousy which makes him regard them as 
his own, a very part of his life, and defend against Geo- 
graphical Societies everywhere the names he has given 
as the sign to all the world of his title to them. 

Chaillé Long was fortunate in being generally on the 
spot when anything was going on. Having apparently 
left Egypt forever, he, nevertheless, found himself back 
again for the bombardment of Alexandria, and the defeat 
of Arabi Pacha at Tel-el-Kebir, and was able to serve 
the American Government and individuals of American 
and other nationalities by taking charge, in a somewhat 
informal way, of the consulate. This finished his Egyp- 


tian career. Many things were proposed looking to his 
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remaining in Africa, but they came to nought. He went 
afterwards to Corea, in the diplomatic service, but 
thither we cannot follow him. 

With the acuteness of mind which could seize Gordon’s 
complex character, penetrate the mystery of the Gordon 
catastrophe, and analyze in a few words the political 
conditions at Cairo, under the dictatorship of Sir Evelyn 

3aring, Chaillé Long showed at times a simplicity born 
of an enthusiasm altogether French; for, notwithstand- 
ing that his family has been in Maryland for two hun- 
dred years, he seems to be as thoroughly French as if he 
had been born amongst his kinsmen of Poitou. He be- 
lieves firmly that the Comte de Chambord, disguised as 
a peasant, talked to him for an hour at Plombieéres; and 
he tells the story of those who should know, that a per- 
son who, on account of his resemblance to the prince, 
got an idea that he was the prince really, frequented the 
place for years, only to reject it. Again, while on an ex- 
pedition to a Red Sea port, during his first years of ser- 
vice, he was visited by a fugitive prince of the Grand 
Comoro, who offered him a box full of precious stones 
and invited him to make war on the Sultan of the Islands, 
and take his crown. Twenty-five years later his eye 
caught the name of Prince Said Ali, an exiled Sultan of 
Grand Comoro, living in Paris, and made up his mind 
that he was his identical man who had invited him to a 
crown. Said Ali had no recollection of the affair. The 
story of his life differed essentially from that of the 
Red Sea prince, but that made no difference to Chaillé 
Long. He had found his long lost prince, and was not 
going to give him up. 

On the other hand, he puts before us, in the fewest 
possible words, the iniquities of England and France 
during the heyday of the Egyptian vice-royalty. Their 
agents encouraged the Khedive to contract loan after 
loan at usurious rates, the interest on which had to be 
extracted from the miserable fellahin. That he squand- 
ered the money on palaces, and feasts and luxury of 
every kind, and useless warships and yachts and fortifi- 
cations the British fleet would eventually batter down, 
was no affair of theirs. They acted towards him as the 
cunning money lender towards the youthful heir, look- 
ing forward to the day when they would take possession 
of his inheritance to satisfy his debts to them. The day 
came soon enough. The wretched peasants, taxed to 
the utmost, could not meet the interest due the bond- 
holders. Then came the dual control, the revolt of Arabi 
to the cry of Egypt for the Egyptians, the rise of the 
Mahdi, the poverty of the Khedive in his gorgeous palace, 
the Mahdi’s fall, the reconquest of the Sudan, the with- 
drawal of France, so that now England holds Egypt osten- 
sibly for the benefit of the creditors, but really as the 
matter of a foreclosed mortgage. The whole business is 
as immoral as the Opium War that opened China, and like 
the treatment of China may be carrying a hidden but 
fearful punishment to be inflicted in time to come. 
Henry Woops, s.y. 





Luther* 


l‘ather Grisar’s work upon Luther can best be com- 
pared, according to the author’s own admission, to a 
vast mosaic made up of countless delicately fitted texts 
and minutely verified historical facts. Seen in its en- 
tirety, the picture stands out clearly with all its lines and 
shadings, a titanic figure, dark and terrible. So abundant, 
indeed, are the quotations from Luther’s works and 
spoken words, that one might almost be tempted to say 
that here the preacher of Wittenberg has given us his 
own revelations of the secrets of his soul, as far as they 
were ever given to man. Before the world he braved 
out his error to the last, but before God there were phases 
of his life which will be made known in their complete- 
ness only on the judgment day. 

The complexities of Luther’s spiritual life and the 
gradual development within his mind of the new doc- 
trines form the principal subjects of the author’s atten- 
tion. The results of his study are embodied in three 
encyclopedic volumes that might not improperly be called 
a Luther Psychology. 

The work, as is clear, was not written for edification. 
The persistence of Luther in his heresy even to the end, 
and his determination to interpret, at least outwardly, 
all his doubts and fits of despair as diabolical temptations, 
leave a depressing effect upon the soul. It is the his- 
torical Luther, as he manifested the workings of his 
mind and conscience. He speaks to us im propria persona 
throughout the three vast volumes. The key to his 
entire life and the reason for the apparent self-conviction 
and persistence to death in the convenient doctrine of 
his own invention, can, perhaps, best be found in the 
words of St. Paul, that the carnal man cannot perceive 
the things of the spirit. 

In writing this work the author ever kept in view the 
Protestant public, for whom it is largely intended. His 
object was neither to make an attack upon Protestantism, 
nor yet to offer a defence of the Church. “The Catholic 
Church must answer the terrible accusations which 
Luther made against her,” wrote the Lutherische Kirch- 
enzeitung, of Columbus. “This she has often done, and 
does once more in the mighty three-volume work which 
for a long time will be the last word of Catholicism re- 
garding Luther.” Such, however, was not the author’s 
purpose. It was purely historical. It was to undertake 
an exhaustive and scientific investigation of all the ori- 
ginal sources, and to record with relentless impartiality 
the good, as well as the evil, which must be set down 
to the account of Luther. The good is rather exag- 
gerated, we would say, than underestimated in Father 
Grisar’s interpretation. 


*Luther. Von Hartmann Grisar, S.J., Professor an der k. k. 
Universitat Innsbruck. Drei Bande: I-Luthers Werden, Grund- 
legung der Spaltung bis 1530, $3.90; II-Auf der Hohe des Lebens, 
$4.50; III-Am Ende der Bahn; Riickblicke, $5.50. St. Louis: B. 
Herder. Drei Bande, $13.50. 
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It is difficult for Protestants to admit that a Catholic 
writer can understand the character of Luther and treat 
it without any bias from a purely historical point of 
view. They forget to distinguish between the statement 
of facts and the judgments passed upon them. In the 
presentation of the former, Protestants and Catholics are 
entirely upon the same footing; and if the judgments 
remain distinct from the evidence and do not color it, 
the reader is left free to form his own conclusions. 
This is eminently true of Grisar’s “Luther.” No his- 
torian, whatever his religious attitude, could have stated 
the facts of Luther’s life, his psychological development 
and experiences, with greater impartiality or more ob- 
jective truth. In regard to personal conclusions, on the 
other hand, the utmost restraint has been exercised and 
all possible courtesy and consideration have been shown 
to Protestant readers. The subjective element of the 
book, moreover, is always perfectly distinguishable from 
the purely objective, and rarely obtrudes itself. No 
greater fairness than this can possibly be shown, and 
equal consideration is seldom meted out to Catholics. 

Vast as is the array of historic material gathered into 
these three monumental volumes, it requires no boldness 
to challenge Protestant champions to point out any fact 
that has been misrepresented in them. Merely to deny 
the conclusions, however, without reasonably refuting 
them is evidently unfair. In spite of the many Protestant 
reviews of Grisar’s “Luther” which have already ap- 
peared, no such refutation has as yet been offered. 

The remarks of the two leading Protestant champions, 
Harnack and Kawerau, are very characteristic, and have 
been echoed by the Protestant press, as was to be ex- 
pected. They begin with an a priori judgment, that a 
Catholic cannot write a life of Luther, and then very 
consequentially ignore, to a greater or less extent, the 
author’s accumulated facts, which are not so easily to be 
Harnack, however, is prepared to admit the 
reality of these. In regard to what he calls this “lesser 
criticism,” the volumes, he says, are “filled with richest 
learning.” But he fails to find in them the proper tone 
of “higher criticism.” This, he fortunately informs us, 
consists in leaving in the mind of the reader the final 
impression that Luther, in spite of all his failings, towers 
aloft among the world’s great men as a hero and a man 


set aside. 


of piety. 

The writer who would be true to this higher criticism, 
we are further told, must make plain the grandeur and 
heroism of him whose daring plan it was to break down 
all the old bridges which hitherto had led up to heaven, 
in order to build another that was to be entirely new, and 
who fearlessly sought to free mankind “from the in- 
cubus of that Roman Imperator who professes to be the 
vicegerent of Christ, as well as from all the Sacramental 


magic.” Here, therefore, is a new criterion of history 


worthy of the man who has been so vastly overestimated 
by the modern world. It may thus briefly be summarized : 
all the facts of history, backed by unanswerable logic, 





The very contrary, however, is true. 





are worthless if they do not lead to the conclusion al- 
ready formed by Harnack. 

Kawerau, in the same way, finds himself unable to 
lay his finger upon any misstatements, and therefore con- 
tents himself with repeating the same fallacy of begging 
the question: “A biography of Luther,” he says, “which 
does not know how to make evident the greatness and 
depth of this man, but everywhere stands at his elbow 
as a censor, cannot answer the demands made upon a 
Luther biography.” All these remarks might lead one 
to believe that Grisar deals severely with his subject. 
He acts neither as 
censor nor as approver, but states the bare facts, as much 
as possible in Luther’s own words, while he is most 
sparing of his own interpretations. Fully as much stress 
is laid upon whatever can even doubtfully be to Luther’s 
credit, as upon what is in his dispraise. As much care is | 
shown in correcting Catholic misconceptions as in dis- 
pelling Protestant illusions. 

That new revelations have been made by Grisar is 
freely admitted by his Protestant critics. “What lights,” 
writes Theodor Kappstein, “are cast upon this man 
Luther! History will be the gainer by this supplement 
to the Protestant portrayals of him.” In the same strain 
Braun confesses: “After the biographies of the evangeli- 
cal Luther historians, Késtlin and Hausrath, we seemed 
justified in saying, “The matter is exhausted.’ Then came 
Denifle, and brought forth what was entirely new, and now 
Grisar casts upon the market things unknown before and 
startling.” A. Eckert, in the Literaturbericht fiir Theo- 
logie, even goes further in his admission: “In none of 
our great Luther biographies,” he says, “has the attempt 
hitherto been made to enter deeply enough into the soul 
of Luther to enable the writer to present an objective 
picture. Here the Catholic Grisar has set us an entirely 
new task.” 

So freely is Luther presented in his own words and 
permitted to draw his own picture, that it becomes nec- 
essary for the author to warn his readers, when delicate 
questions of purity or Luther’s obscenities of language 
are under discussion, to pass over a considerable portion 
of the work, unless they are prepared to endure the foul- 
ness of expression habitual to “the great Reformer.” 
That no excuse can be found for him in the coarseness 
of his age is made perfectly clear from the fact that 
other writers of this period, such as Blessed Peter 
Canisius, do not offend the ear of even the most delicate 
reader, while on the other hand, the most foul-mouthed 
of Luther’s contemporaries are shockingly outdone by 
him in this regard. His very sermons show how he 
positively revelled in the mire and offal of every un- 
cleanness. The work, as is therefore evident, is not for 
the youthful reader, but for the ripe historical student. 

It is impossible here to enter into the details of so vast 
an undertaking. It must suffice to say that every angle 
from which the subject of this biography could be viewed 
has been utilized as a point of vantage for the most 
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minute observation. Incidentally important contribu- 
tions are likewise made to the general history of the age 
in the explanations and descriptions required for a com- 
plete understanding of the*actions and motives of the 
central figure. The author’s main purpose, however, 
was to present in fullest detail Luther’s attitude towards 
the Bible, and the mental and spiritual processes which 
this implied. 

To shed, possibly, some further light upon Luther’s 
self-delusion and unyielding persistence in his heresy, 
in spite of his frequent racking doubts, anguish of mind 
and despair—that hearing he did not hear, and seeing 
he did not see—we can do no better than recall his own 
saying in regard to “heretics.” By the latter term he 
referred mainly to such of his fellow “Reformers” as 
would not rest content with following his example in 
rejecting the Church, but proceeded further and rejected 
likewise some of his own infallible doctrines—as all 
Protestants have done since that day. We quote his own 
words, but reserve the judgment to God: “That pack,” 
he wrote to Queen Maria of Hungary in 1526, “is never 
converted. One or a few, whom God elects, come back 
again to the right path. The others remain in their 
curse and hold it to be a precious thing. I have never 
read that the teachers who introduced a heresy were 
ever converted. ‘hey remain hardened in their delu- 
sion. The oil has gone through marrow and bone. 
Counsel and cure are wasted upon them. It is the sin 
against the Holy Ghost which knows no pardon.” 

JosepH HUSSLEIN, S.J. 


IN MISSION FIELDS 
Salesian Progress in 1912 


The following résumé of the new works undertaken by 
the Sons of Don Bosco in 1912 appears in the Salesian 
Bulletin for January over the signature of the Very Rev. 
Don Albera, the Superior General of the Salesians. 

“Last year was not without its additions to our list of 
Houses and Oratories. His Grace the Archbishop of 
Vercelli has been instrumental in erecting a new church 
and parish in that town, and this, together with the Ora- 
tory attached, he has handed over to the Salesians, who 
are already administering it. At Saluggia, another grow- 
ing centre in the same diocese, the Salesians have been 
called to open an Oratory, which is mainly due to the un- 
tiring efforts of a former pupil of Don Bosco. At Vern- 
see in Istria, Austria-Hungary, a college for ecclesiastical 
vocations has been opened for German and Austrian 
students, thus giving the School at Penango more scope 
for its own work, since it previously combined its owh 
with the German students. This new school also shows 
that part of Don Bosco’s work which he founded for the 
cultivation of vocations is as prosperous as any other 
which he set on foot. Not far from New York city, at 
Portchester, another parish has been undertaken, which 
will deal mainly with the large number of Catholic emi- 
grants of various nationalities. 

“Last March some Salesians went to Granada in the 
State of Nicaragua, Central America, where they took 
charge of the public school, and have commenced 





an institute for the teaching of trades. Passing over to 
China, we have re-opened the school for Chinese boys at 
Macao, which was temporarily closed on account of the 
religious disturbances; but the Salesians who went from 
this school on its closing to found a new mission at 
Heung-Shan have been so successful that they are re- 
maining there and hope to gather in a large harvest of 
souls. 

“If we put beside these new works the great number of 
extensions to existing establishments, new churches and 
chapels, new workshops and other constructions, it will 
be seen that the year has been one of great activity and 
general development. The churches indeed should have 
special mention ; that for instance of the Immaculate Con- 
ception at Punta Arenas, demanded by the rapidly grow- 
ing population of that recently constructed city, another 
to St. Joseph at Manga in Uruguay, and a fine school 
chapel, dedicated to our patroness, Our Lady Help of 
Christians, attached to the school at Battersea, London, 
in memory of the twenty-fifth year of the Salesian Work 
in England. Mention should also be made of the Oratory 
opened at Talca in Chile, under the patronage of Father 
Andrew Beltrami, which shows that the fame of his 
sanctity is already carried far and wide; of the Church 
of Our Lady Help of Christians at Conception, in the 
same Republic; of the Institute of Don Bosco as well as 
the Church of the Immaculate Conception already men- 
tioned in Punta Arenas; the parish church at Rawson; the 
Church of Our Lady Help of Christians at Cuyaba in 
Matto Grosso, Brazil, and the new church attached to 
the College of St. Joachim at Pernambuco. Considerable 
advance has also been made with the two monumental 
churches, one outside Barcelona, dedicated to the Sacred 
Heart, the other at Florence dedicated to the Holy 
 A< arr 

“And while we are dealing with these topics it is ap- 
propriate to add a word of admiration for the generous 
initiative of His Eminence Cardinal Maffi, Archbishop of 
Pisa, on behalf of his suburb of Pisa Marina. His Emi- 
nence is building a church for that growing neighbor- 
hood, which is sorely in need of extra spiritual help. It 
is to be dedicated to the Help of Christians, and accord- 
ingly His Eminence decided that it should be placed in 
the charge of the Sons of Don Bosco. We are all anx- 
ious that it should be speedily brought to completion, and 
are determined that no effort be spared to second the 
zealous generosity of the Cardinal.” 


CORRESPONDENCE 





Secular Education Fails in Australia 


In education, as in other questions of social and 
economic interest, the young communities in the Anti- 
podes have ventured on experiments, whose results repay 
study. Forty years’ trial of a system is just about the 
length of time during which the secular school system 
of the State of Victoria, Australia, has existed. In the 
Commonwealth the Federal Government has nothing to 
do with education. That it leaves to the individual State 
Parliaments; and just now the Victorian State Govern- 
ment is being pestered by a group of irrepressible 
Protestant leaders, locally known as “Scripture Cam- 
paigners,” who are asking to teach Scripture in the State 
schools at the public expense. They find their churches 
too large for the numbers coming to hear them preach 
on Sundays, and, on the plea of a desire to deepen the 
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religious sense of the rising generation, they would have 
Catholics, Jews, and the many shades of believe-nothings 
pay for the special brand of Scripture-teaching they 
would force on the Government. 

In 1842, every sect sank its religious convictions to 
smash the Catholic body. Protestant politicians urged 
their fellow-Protestants to secure the passing of the Sec- 
ularization of Schools bill. One of them declared openly, 
“The bill will be a wedge to rend Catholicism asunder.” 
Up to that time the State had subsidized the private 
schools managed by the various religious bodies. The 
Catholics used the funds for the purposes for which they 
were intended, while in the words of two prominent non- 
Catholic politicians: “The Protestants had never used 
the funds allowed them for the teaching of the Protest- 
ant religion, and were thus giving up nothing by the 
introduction of the Secular Act.” The new law had not 
been long in operation, when, to the dismay of the sec- 
tarians, they found they had driven the thin end of a 
wedge into their own church-membership, and that the 
Catholics had been welded only the more firmly together, 
and as a corporate body were being strengthened as the 
years went on. 

We have built and equipped schools which more than 
hold their own in educational tourneys with the heavily 
endowed State institutions, and which even in material 
equipment are in many instances far beyond them. Of 
course, we have to pay twice over for the schooling of 
our little ones, while paying indirectly for the education 
of those who would crush us. But even from this we 
can gather comfort, as by so acting we are doing good to 
those, who to say the least, do not objectively love us. 
Meantime, the sects are bewailing the scattering of their 
flocks, the loss of religious sentiment, and the emptying 
of their churches. They burned their boats light- 
heartedly in 1872, when they drove God from the schools, 
and they are now feeling the results. Sunday schools 
do not supply the lack of the Christian setting and atmos- 
phere of the day school, nor do sensational sermon sub- 
jects, with music by the best artists, notices of which are 
emblazoned on the city hoardings or announced in the 
daily papers, draw the easy-going ex-State school young 
gentleman or young lady, who on a Sunday much prefers 
a jaunt to the seaside, or the country, to sitting for an 
hour in church hearing words which make no appeal to 
souls spiritually starved in their younger years. 

Many public men have inveighed against the State 
school system for its neglect of elemental Christian 
teaching and the consequent loss of social morality, and 
other Christian bodies besides Catholics are bestirring 
themselves and clamoring for reform. But their clamor- 
ing is still conditioned by: “No quarter to Catholics!” 
To secure this they have hit on an ingenious plan. 
“They are the majority and must be considered.” In 
this cry they are joined by Jews, atheists, freethinkers 
and nothinkers, believe-somethings and believe-nothings. 

They have already secured a referendum, or plebiscite, 
on the straight issue: “Are you in favor of Scripture 
lessons in the State schools?” The people’s answer was 
an emphatic: “No!” But these scripturists are of good 
fighting stuff. In season and out of it they are insisting 
on their claims being further considered. They threaten, 
they browbeat, and have now formed another referendum : 
“Are you satisfied with the present educational system?” 
Assuredly an astute move. But, although Catholics are 


most dissatisfied with the system, from which at present 
they get not a farthing, yet if this referendum were put 
to the people and the Catholics gave a solid “No!” to 








the question, the campaigners would throw up their hats 
with joy. Luckily, the Catholic body has wide-awake 
leaders, who are not to be so easily trapped into false 
moves, and on the instant they exposed the campaigners’ 
tricks. As a result, the sturdy Catholic Federation, the 
despair of the slanderers and of the back-door politicians, 
proposed to Parliament a juster plan—the appointment 
of a Royal Commission to inquire into the state of the 
education question. 

Mr. Benjamin Hoare, one of Melbourne’s leading 
journalists and a specialist on this very subject, in one 
of the practical Sunday afternoon lectures started by 
the Federation, set forth the reasons for such a com- 
mission, which were neatly summarized by the Federa- 
tion’s secretary, and in the name of the Catholic body, 
a fourth of the population, forwarded to the Premier. 
“Thirty years ago a commission was appointed to inquire 
into the increasing cost of education and the grievances 
of a section of the community (1. e., the Catholics). 
These two points are gravely accentuated to-day. The 
per capita cost has risen 63 per cent., and the Catholic 
grievances are the greater, as they share in that increased 
cost and are educating themselves 40,000 children, com- 
pared with the 16,000 they were educating then.” The 
system, he said, though called a national one, is not such, 
for a quarter of the population utterly rejects it and an- 
other large section accepts it in a perfunctory manner. 
And with a touch of commendable pride he told his 


audience: “In matters of ventilation, sanitation, general 
equipment and teaching staff, they could not find any 


establishments to surpass the Catholic schools. They 
were in striking contrast to the State schools, where the 
accommodation was quite inadequate and many of the 
buildings were so unsanitary and rotten as to be a source 
of absolute danger to both teachers and pupils.” He 
advocated denominational education, with its religious 
setting in harmony with the spirit of the denomination 
managing the school, as the only solution of the edu- 
cational enigma, which has now become more involved 
and puzzling than ever. 

Thus, after forty years’ trial of purely secular educa- 
tion, divorced from religion, we have clamorings for a 
retracing of steps. Certainly the lay system has had 
every opportunity of establishing this claim in Australia, 
but it has failed, and failed miserably to satisfy the con- 
science of the people. W. R. 


The Mission of Singapore 


A century has nearly passed sincé the first Catholic 
missionary landed in Singapore and found little but a 
wilderness. How different its appearance to-day. Be- 
yond a few jungle forests, there is nothing to remind 
one of the days long gone by. Its strategic position is note- 
worthy, and it is one of the most important of the British 
Crown Colonies. The city is thickly settled with human 
beings of every race and hue. Its commerce is enormous, 
and few cities can boast of greater importance to ocean- 
going steamers, which make Singapore a port-of-call 
going north and south, east and west. The traveler, too, 
who breaks his journey, finds the city and the Island 
worth his inspection, and he can thoroughly enjoy him- 
self motoring on splendid roads through plantations of 
rubber, cocoanuts, and pineapples, in a temperature of 
some 85 degrees average, and within 1% degrees of the 
Equator. He finds also the Catholic Church refulgent in 
all her glory, and the spires of her sacred edifices dot- 
ting the sky-line in no small numbers. He also finds 
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her institutions of learning for male and female second 
to none, and presided over by men and women, who have 
consecrated their lives to Almighty God, and the educa- 
tion of His children, irrespective of color or belief. 

As far as is known the first Catholic missionary to visit 
Singapore was Father Imbert, of the Société des Mis- 
sions Etrangéres of Paris, who, while en route to China, 
in 1821, was requested by the Bishop of Siam to report 
on matters Catholic in the newly established colony. 
Father Imbert remained but a week, discovered a non- 
descript dozen of the fold and continued on his journey. 
Sixteen years later, while Bishop of Corea, he suffered 
martyrdom, like so many of his confréres, at the hands 
of infuriated natives, who tortured and beheaded him. 
Thus ended at the early age of forty-two a life whose 
work was but just begun. 

The next missionary to visit the Island was a native 
of Malacca, in 1822, but nothing came of it, although he 
applied for and received permission to build a “Catholic 
place of worship.” In 1824, six years after the colony 
was founded, the number of Catholics having materially 
increased, they petitioned the Bishop of Siam for a 
priest to look after their needs, but the former having 
few priests, and fearing lack of jurisdiction, did not see 
his way to grant their request. In 1827, however, the 
bishop took up the matter of jurisdiction with the Sacred 
Congregation of the Propagation of the Faith in Rome, 
and a decree giving him that right was issued by the 
then Pope—Leo XII. 

Then followed a long series of disputes, the Portuguese 
claiming that, not only Singapore, but India, Ceylon, and 
even Africa, belonged to them in virtue of the famous 
bull of Alexander VI, which divided the newly dis- 
covered world between Spain and Portugal. The con- 
troversy continued until 1886, when Pope Leo XIII gave 
ordinary jurisdiction to the French mission, while it ex- 
empted the Portuguese Congregation and their property. 

There was no “Catholic place of worship” until 1833. 
The year previous a plot of ground, free of quit-rent, 
was given by the Government for the purpose of erect- 
ing an edifice, and provided it was always used in the 
interests for which it was given. A general appeal for 
help was issued, with the result that the corner-stone of 
the first Catholic edifice in Singapore was laid on Decem- 
ber 9, 1832, and on June 9, 1833, the church was blessed 
and opened by the then Vicar, Father Albrand, who died 
a bishop at the age of forty-eight, at Kouy-Tcheou, hav- 
ing spent twenty-one years in Siam and the newly- 
founded colony. Thus the real mission work was begun 
in this little 60 x 30 chapel. 

Rev. John Tschu, a Chinese priest, arrived from Siam 
the year following his ordination—1838. He began work 
amongst the Chinese Community, and built up a large 
and influential congregation after nine years’ service, and 
while still a young man, he, too, passed to his reward on 
July 13, 1848, to the great regret of his people and the 
Church. Meanwhile, the Chinese built, at their own ex- 
pense, a small building wherein they could receive reli- 
gious instructions. In the early years of the mission 
each succeeding pastor encountered trials and difficul- 
ties, and the small but growing community needed con- 
stant. spiritual care, and had a hard struggle with the 
material necessities. 

In 1840, the Mission of Siam was sub-divided; Dr. 
Courvezy was appointed Vicar Apostolic of the Malay 
peninsula (Singapore is separated from it only by a 
narrow strait), whereas the Coadjutor of Siam became 
bishop of that diocese at once. 





From 1832 to 1839, there were 130 baptisms, 64 deaths, 
and 20 marriages. The expenses of the mission were 
maintained by the Sunday collections, and by subscrip- 
tions. By this time the little chapel had outlived its use- 
fulness, and in 1840 the bishop appealed for funds to- 
wards the construction of a larger and more suitable 
building. The succeeding four years realized over 
$5,000 ($1.00 in those days was equal to 87 cents, gold; 
to-day, however, $1.00 equals 57 cents, gold) for this 
purpose, and most of the amount was subscribed by 
Protestants. Queen Amelia of France donated 4,000 
francs in 1841, and the Bishop of Manila about $3,000 in 
1842. This latter sum unfortunately was placed in the 
hands of some Armenian merchants who failed, and but 
$215 of the amount was recovered. The congregation 
thought the loss due to want of care by the bishop, and 
it was the cause of much dissatisfaction and hindered the 
building of the church for some time. 

An application for a site on which to build was en- 
dorsed by ‘letters of many of the leading Protestants, 
and after some difficulty the Government alloted a strip 
of land (since added to) 211x313, on the condition 
that it be used for.no other but ecclesiastical purposes ; 
the term of the lease 999 years. Plans were immediately 
prepared, and on June 18, 1843, the corner-stone of the 
church of the Good Shepherd was laid. Dr. Courvezy 
officiated, supported by Father Beurel, and the Chinese 
priest, Father John Tschu. The gathering at 6 a. m. 
was an impressive one, and long to be remembered, as on 
that day was laid the foundation of the church which 
was to exist for many years to come. To-day it reflects 
the work and the time, and reading the various inscrip- 
tions carries one back to that scene seventy years ago, 
when a temple worthy of the name was founded for the 
greater honor and glory of Almighty God. 

The amount realized towards the construction of the 
new church fell far short of the actual requirement, and 
further efforts had to be made in order to realize this 
as nearly as possible, hence the sum of $2,557 was ob- 
tained by subscription, and simultaneously $1,467 was 
sent by the Foreign Missions in Paris, on account of the 
loss of the $3,000 referred to above, and which had 
caused so much trouble. Father Galy, who journeyed to 
Bourbon, returned with $1,000, and again in August of 
this year, $800 was collected from the congregation to 
build the steeple. 

An accident, that might have endangered many lives, 
but fortunately did no more than render unsafe the little 
edifice, which was fast outliving itself, was caused by 
the ceiling of the old chapel falling in, immediately after 
Mass, on the occasion of the Feast of the Epiphany, 
1846. Forthwith, Father Beurel set out for Manila and 
China, and returned later enriched to the extent of 
$1,800. In this same year also was erected the first 
chapel for the Chinese—St. Joseph’s. Rev. Father Man- 
duit—a Frenchman— had charge of that congregation, 
and for the fifteen years spent in Singapore lived their 
life, and died in April, 1858. He was succeeded by a 
Father Issaly, who succumbed in 1874, at Hong Kong, 
whither he proceeded to regain his health, after twenty- 
eight years service in the Straits. J 

The Catholic population of Singapore to-day is roughly 
10,000, three thousand of whom are in the special care of 
Father Nain, of the Cathedral of the Good Shepherd. 
The rest is made up of Portuguese, Chinese, and Tamils, 
who have independent missions, splendid churches and 
flourishing congregations. 

JouHN FItTzcERALp. 
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‘‘The Old Order Changeth’’ 


Under the above title President-elect Woodrow Wilson 
has just published a book which boldly sets forth the 
spirit which is to dominate the incoming administration. 
It cannot fail to attract attention and in many it will 
xcite serious alarm. “We have changed our economic 
conditions absolutely,” he says, “from bottom to top. The 
old political formulas do not fit the present problems. We 
have come upon a very different age from any that pre- 
ceded us,” one in which “the individual is, in a sense, 
submerged, one in which most men are the servants of 
corporations and no longer the intimate associates of their 
employers. Dis- 
claiming any intention to accuse the corporations of delib- 


Hence new rules must be devised.” 
erate malice, he insists, nevertheless, that something has 
to be done whether we like it or not, for the reason that 
“we are all caught in a great economic system which is 
heartless.” 

In the chapter entitled “Freemen Need No Guardians,” 
the President-elect formulates very clearly his opinion of 
the trusts in their influence on the Government of the 
United States. He objects to their being consulted by 
the Government as the sole exponents of what is to be 
done in matters that concern the prosperity of the coun- 
try, and condenses his views on the subject by declaring 
that, in his opinion, Alexander Hamilton, though a great 
man, was not a great American, the reason being that 
Hamilton believed that the only people who could under- 
stand government were the men who had the biggest 
financial stake in the commercial and financial enterprises 


of the country. “This aristocratic theory,” Mr. Wilson 


says, “is now the theory of the political party which had 
Lincoln as its first leader, though he not only denied, but 
in his own person disproved, the theory.” The theory has 
been adopted by those men who do not wish that the 
people should determine their own affairs because they 








do not believe that the people’s judgment is sound. They 
want to be commissioned to take care of the United States 
and of the people of the United States because they be- 
lieve that they, better than anybody else, understand the 
interests of the United States,” whereas the true Amer- 
ican idea is that “the governing of the country must come 
through the people ; the government belongs to the people, 
and they have a right to that intimate access to it which 
will determine every turn of its policy. I do not mean 
anything demagogic,” he adds, “I do not mean to talk as 
if we wanted a great mass of men to rush in and destroy 
things. I want the people to come in and take possession 
of their own premises.” In Chapter IX he arraigns the 
program of Mr. Roosevelt as merely recognizing and 
legalizing monopoly though proposing to convert it into 
a scheme of benevolence and philanthropy. The recall of 
legislators is advocated as a right, but one that should be 
rarely exercised. He does not pronounce for the recall 
of judges, but insists on the right of the people to select 
them. Towards the end of the book we are told that “it 
is already doubtful whether the Government of the United 
States can dominate the trusts or not,” and as a corollary 
he insists that we should prevent the concentration of 
industry in great centres, so that towns that own them- 
selves will be impossible. The old-fashioned but modified 
American town is what we want. “Business we have got 
to untrammel, abolishing tariff favors and railroad dis- 
crimination and credit denials and all forms of unjust 
handicaps against the little man.” 

This book, he says in the Preface, “is an attempt to 
express the new spirit of our politics, and to set forth 
in large terms which may stick in the imagination what it 
is that must be done, if we are to restore our politics to 
their full spiritual vigor and our national life its self- 
respect and its pristine strength and freedom.” The 
utterances of the new President cannot fail to produce a 


profound sensation. The sensation is intended. 


School Books and School Expense 


In various newspaper comments on reports handed in 
by committees charged with the investigation of the com- 
mon school system here in New York and elsewhere, one 
expression occurs with frequency: “The education of the 
American people is a huge burden on the finances of the 
State and of the individual, but it is a burden nobody re- 
grets.” Like many another sweeping broad statement, 
this is one that ought not to be allowed to pass without 
question. Given the conditions prevailing among us, the 
educational burden is one that may suggest many very 
reasonable grounds of complaint. The cost of educating 
young people in the common schools ought no more to be 
permitted to run beyond necessary bounds than the cost 
of any other thing. 

We have exceedingly good authority for the contention 
that loose management, wastefulness and extravagance 
have had much to do with the startling jump in tax figures 
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for educational work noted in recent years. It was 
Governor Harmon, we believe, who affirmed in his last 
message to the Legislature of Ohio: ‘Nobody wishes to 
stint the children, and a great many persons seem afraid 
to demand economy or offer criticism lest they be charged 
with hostility to education. But the more sacred a cause 
the greater the duty of each and all to protect it from 
carelessness, incompetency and all unworthiness on the 
part ‘of those to whose hands it is intrusted.” 

Without entering into discussion regarding the readi- 
ness with which the school curriculum is extended into 
expensive phases of training which many of us look upon 
as entirely foreign to. the necessary and advisable function 
of the State in educational matters, one may refer to a 
source of expenditure that has little to excuse its prodi- 
gality. A week or two since, an editorial in the Phila- 
delphia Ledger adverted to the fact that “the cost of 
education giving in this country has been very steadily 
and very heavily increased by the prices of the school 
book trust, a powerful and arrogant combination to take 
out of the education of American youth all the private 
toll that can be obtained.” And it tells us how “Kansas, 
rebelling against the exactions of the school book com- 
binations, has passed a bill to become its own publisher of 
text books used by children in the schools of that State.” 
Other States, we believe, have either gone into or are 
going into the business of publishing their own school 
books. 

To be sure, there will be controversy regarding the 
wisdom of meeting an evident need by so drastic a meas- 
ure as this, which involves a State monopoly in so ex- 
tended an economy. Recent experience has taught us 
that existent laws are quite sufficient to control oppressive 
trusts and combinations in restraint of trade, without 
compelling recourse to what most of us deem an un- 
American remedy for the evil. The trend towards such 
a monopoly is, however, significant. 

The extravagance marking the assignment of the mul- 
tiplicity of books required in the common school curricu- 
lum and the repeated and frequent changes of books in 
use in the common schools induces, certainly, an unneces- 
sary addition to the burden on the finances of the State 
and of the individual entirely apart from the legitimate 
claims following our national eagerness to provide for the 
education of the young. Why not refer some of the zeal 
of our present day investigations to a search for its 
imperative relief ? 


Knights of Columbus ‘‘Oath’’ in Congress 


The Congressional Record of February 13 gives a dle- 
tailed account of the protest of Eugene Bonniwell against 
the seating of Thomas S. Butler, as Representative of 
the Seventh Congressional District of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Bonniwell alleged, among other reasons of his com- 
plaint, that the libellous “Oath” of the Knights of Colum- 
bus was circulated to his detriment in the recent election. 





The Committee on Elections examined the charges and 
decided that, though the circulation of the “Oath” was 
admitted, yet Mr. Butler not only did not cause or 
encourage its circulation, but frequently repudiated it, 
and denounced it as spurious. The other charges were | 
found to be unsustained by the evidence, and Mr. 
Butler was declared entitled to his seat. One good re- 
sult of the investigation is, that Mr. Butler thus ofh- 
cially goes on record as declaring the “Oath” to be 
spurious, and the Committee itself has decided that “it 
could not stigmatize too strongly the false and libellous 
article referred to in the paper of Mr. Bonniwell, which 
was the spurious Knights of Columbus “Oath.” It also 
condemns the publication of editorials which excite reli- 
gious prejudice in a political campaign. Catholics will be 
grateful to learn of this vindication of the Knights, and 
will be able to refer to this official reprobation by their 
Congressional Representatives of attempts to excite re- 
ligious bigotry in political contests. . 


The Poor Always with Us 


Since the rise of Socialism no little controversy has 
been waged about the familiar text from St. Matthew, 
“The poor you have always with you.” (XXVI: 11.) 
Socialists themselves are not entirely agreed as to its 
meaning. It is interpreted by. them either as having 
only a temporary signification, or else it is accepted in 
its traditional acceptation, and quoted as only another 
instance of the folly of the Scriptures compared with the 
economic insight displayed by Marx. One fact, how- 
ever, is evident to all, that if Christ foretold the con- 
tinuance of poverty upon earth, the promises of Socialism 
are false. 

The spirit, on the contrary, in which Catholics in- 
terpret the text is sufficiently plain from the Encyclical 
Rerum novarum of Pope Leo XIII. Referring to the 
curse which rests upon the earth under the ban of sin— 
“Cursed is the earth in thy work; with labor and toil 
shalt thou eat thereof all the days of thy life.” (Gen. 
III: 17)—the Pontiff says: “In like manner the other 
pains and hardships of life will have no end or cessation 
on earth; for the consequences of sin are bitter and hard 
to bear, and they must accompany man so long as life 
lasts. To suffer and to endure, therefore, is the lot of 
humanity. If any there are who pretend dif- 
ferently, who hold out to a hard-pressed people the boon 
of freedom from pain and trouble, an undisturbed re- 
pose, and constant enjoyment, they delude the people 
and impose upon them; and their lying promises will 
one day bring forth evils worse than the present.” 

This is evidently aimed directly at the false hopes held 
out by Socialists. In denying that these hopes can be 
realized we do not, as the Socialist press incessantly 
maintains, acquiesce in the economic errors or iniquities 
of the present day as found under capitalism. On the 
contrary, we only work the more persistently to remedy 
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existing conditions, as the Church has worked for nine- 
teen centuries. We do this even if we know that poverty 
can only be lessened and ameliorated, though never en- 
tirely banished from the earth. 

The sophism to which those fall victims who wish to 
conciliate Socialism with the Scripture really turns upon 
a matter of grammar: the tense used in the text under 
consideration. The present tense, “the poor you have 
always with you,” remark, is here used for the vivid 
future, as the parallel at once makes plain when the 
“For the poor you have always 


entire text is given: 

with you; but me you have not always.” In both clauses 
a present is used in a future sense. “Habetis pro 
habebitis,’ Migne briefly remarks in his Scripture 
Sacre (Vol. XXI. Jn Matth.). In the same manner 
Cornelius 4 Lapide writes upon this passage: ‘The 
world always abounds with the poor, to these therefore 


you can always do good,” and Remigius: “Nam pau- 


peres semper habebitis vobiscum.” 

Accepting this last interpretation, St. Thomas Aquinas 
thus explains our Lord’s defence of the Magdalen, “the 
poor were always to be found in the Church and to them 
the faithful might do good whenever they desired; but 
He was to remain with them in the body only for a short 
time.” (Jn Matth. Cap. XXVI.) 
lf, however, it is still maintained that the text is not 


/ 


sufficiently clear, our doubts in regard to the teaching of 
the Inspired Word of God concerning the continuance 
of poverty upon the earth are easily dispelled. The con- 
stant insistence upon the virtue of alms-giving is evi- 
lently not meant to be of only temporary application, 
would be if the objects of this virtue were hence- 
To give, however, 


as it 
forth to disappear from the earth. 
the most convincing proof of its universality for all 
times and all lands, it is sufficient to instance the words 
of that sentence which is to be spoken by Christ, the 
Supreme Judge, on the day of the last judgment. They 
emphasize the practice of charity towards the poor as 
one of the principal tests by which souls are to be saved 
or lost. True, it is not the only test; but the special in- 
sistence laid upon it for the entire human race, past, 
present and future, shows that there will always remain 
upon earth the need of charity, that the poor are always 
to be with us even to the end of time. 

“IT was hungry,” He will say to those who are to be 
saved, “and you gave Me to eat; I was thirsty, and you 
gave Me to drink; I was a stranger, and you took Me 
in: naked and you covered Me.” And to the lost He 
will say: “I was hungry, and you gave Me not to eat; 
I was thirsty, and you gave Me not to drink. 

Amen I say to you, as long as you did it not to one of 
these least, neither did you do it for Me.” (Matth. 
XXV: 35 sq.) 

It is. clear, therefore, that the objects of the virtue of 
alms-giving are still to remain with us, no matter how 
we may be able to lessen their number or relieve their 


hardships. Our argument, however, is not to be con- 











strued into a defence of the capitalistic system, in as far 
as it is the cause of much easily avoidable poverty. 
While the consequences of original sin will continue to 
manifest themselves to the end of time, as Pope Leo 
XIII says, we are to do all in our power to remove the 
causes that lead to human misery. It is in this way that 
charity is doubly blessed, blessing him that gives and him 
that receives. Socialism would not lessen poverty, but 
only make it more universal than it has perhaps ever. been 
in the history of the world. Its temporary triumph would 
only confirm the truth of that Church against which all 
its arms are turned. Poverty, in fine, although follow- 
ing in the wake of original sin, is not sin, as Socialists 
define it, but more frequently than riches is the stepping 
stone to virtue, and the means of mounting to the highest 
sanctity. 


A Historical Error 


From a letter received a day or two ago from one of 
our Western readers we learn that Mrs. Ella Flagg 
Young, the well-known City Superintendent of Schools 
in Chicago, recently took to task one of the instructors 
in a high school of that city for affirming that Henry 
VIII was the founder of the Church of England. It is 
also stated that Mrs. Young has issued instructions to 
all the teachers in the Chicago public schools directing 
them to avoid such common errors of history. 

The estimable City Superintendent of the Lake City 
Schools is, we grant, a recognized authority in school 
management and supervision, but we may question her 
right to determine off hand the stand to be taken by 
school teachers within her jurisdiction in reference to 
disputed historical questions. And the question she 
presumes to deal with in this instance is not even a dis- 
puted one,—save in the minds of those few interested 
people who talk about “continuity,” and satisfy their own 
longings by fancying an independent English Church 
antedating the days of Gregory and Augustine, and 
persevering in its’ independence after the foundation of 
the “Roman Mission.” 

Mrs. Young should remember that so impartial a 
critic as the Protestant Dr. Gairdner, in his historical 
survey of “Lollardy and the Reformation in England,” 
tells us “it was only after an able and despotic King 
(Henry VIII) had proved himself stronger than the 
spiritual power of Rome, that the people of England 
were divorced from their Roman allegiance.” 





What Ails Boston? 


Evidently a considerable number of educated people 
in intellectual Boston are quite innocent of any knowl- 
edge of French—a defect, however, which in some in- 
stances is not to be deplored. This conclusion is forced 
upon us after having had the misfortune of being’ com- 
pelled officially to read the program of a “classical’’ 
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concert recently given in that city, which people have 
always regarded as being proud of its rigid observ- 
ance of the proprieties. The singer was Maggie Teyte, 
who is described by one who to his extreme disgust was 
unavoidably present, as not only “refined in manner, face 
and action, but also perfectly modest.” Such was not the 
case with her songs, which were all printed on the pro- 
gram for the further enlightenment and delectation of 
the “representative audience.” Five of them were in 
Italian, and not censurable. Ten were in French, by 
various authors, and some of these were as impure, as 
indecent, as nasty and as unclean as any degenerate 
wretch of a writer ever dared to put on paper. 
As these programs were in everyone’s hands, and 
were carried away to hundreds of homes, the con- 
clusion forces itself on any who reads them—which he 
cannot do without asking for divine grace to protect 
him—that this representative audience was either provi- 
dentially incapable of understanding the meaning of the 
words at which they stared, or were hopelessly indif- 
ferent to the grossness which was portrayed with such 
‘disgusting and reiterated minuteness of detail. To dis- 
tribute such abominations in a public concert hall is an 
insult to every self-respecting man and woman; and 
Anthony Comstock’s Society would have been justified 
in arresting the managers of the affair for corrupting 
public morals. 


Salted Correspondence 


If one may judge from circumstances, the Church of 
England, notwithstanding the comfortable words of the 
Bishop of Bristol, is troubled in the face of Roman 
aggression. The Guardian represents the Church of Eng- 
land pretty fairly, and in the Guardian we find often the 
circumstances that betray the inward trouble. Among 
them is its foreign correspondence, which is almost always 
a virulent attack on Rome as it is. Provided the virulence 
be extreme, veracity seems to be of secondary importance 
in the Guardian’s eyes. Let a statement be more or less 
true and the Guardian. is satisfied, like the policeman who, 
when asked by the magistrate whether he considered a 
lady in trouble to be virtuous, answered eagerly, “Oh, 
yes! Toa certain extent.” 

Some weeks ago we had something to say about the 
Italian correspondent ; now the Guardian’s French corre- 
spondent needs to be attended to. His letter in the num- 
ber of February 7 is headed, “The New Pope Worship.” 
Why “new”? The Guardian used to reproach us with it 
under Pius IX. “Our Lord God the Pope,” supposed to 
come from still earlier times, survives in spite of Mr. 
Britten and the Catholic Truth Society. Anyhow, the 
letter has a great deal that has nothing to do with 
the Pope, as, for example, the long first paragraph 
on. the difficulties put by the French Government in the 
way. of repairing churches, and what Frenchmen are 
doing notwithstanding. There are other things just the 








opposite of “Pope worship,” as the long last paragraph 
of fulsome flattery of Houtin and Loisy and the scandal- 
ously malicious epigram gathered from gossip and 
fathered on Mgr. Duchesne. “When are you coming 
back to Rome?” some one is supposed to have asked him. 
“When Herod is dead,” Mgr. Duchesne is supposed to 
have answered the vague somebody, according to the 
Paris wits, and the Guardian correspondent retails the 
libel gladly. 

Another paragraph reviles Father Fonck, of the Bibli- 
cal Commission, and Cardinal Merry del Val to the ac- 
companiment of more vague gossip concerning what a 
certain Vicar-General said to a certain somebody else, 
which again is very far from “Pope worship.” This at 
last is found in the following paragraph: 


“Much attention has been attracted in France by 
the Allocution in which the Sovereign Pontiff pro- 
claimed that there ought to be ‘no discussion how far 
the strict duty of obedience goes, no search for the 
point where this obligation ceases. There is no 
boundary fixed to the domain in which the head can 
and ought to exercise his will; against his authority 
that of no others differing from him can be set, how- 
ever learned they may be. Whatever their knowl- 
edge may be, they lack holiness, for there can be no 
holiness where there is disagreement from the Vicar 
of Jesus Christ.” Never did despotism or fanaticism 
pronounce words more outrageous. We have, more- 
over, seen their result, and that without delay. In 
the Semaine Religieuse of Périgueux for December 
jth, 1912, the following remarks appeared in the 
course of an article entitled ‘The Pope Has Wept’: 


‘The Pope for us is as a Sacrament—that is 
to say, Jesus Incarnate afresh, and living in 


the heart of His Church, to guard and guide 

it. “I am with thee, Peter, to the end of 

time.” These are the words of Jesus. A sim- 
ilar affirmation, why should they not have the same 
effect as the formula of the Consecration of the 

Eucharist? Therefore, when the Pope weeps, his 

tears are the very tears of Jesus.’ Two or three 

years ago a Jesuit, preaching in Notre Dame (Pére 

Coubé, if my memory is correct), cried, ‘Our Father 

which art at the Vatican, hallowed be thy name, thy 

kingdom come,’ &c. He was quite sincere, and did 

not understand that he was making an idolatrous 

parody of the sublime prayer of the Gospel.” 

Now, notwithstanding the quotation marks, the corre- 
spondent does not quote the Pope’s words. What he has 
is not unlike what the Pope said in his allocution to the 
members of the “Unione Apostolica.” But the substitu- 
tion of the correspondent’s summary for the words of 
the Pontiff is malicious, and the signs of malice are found 
in the changes he has made. Evidently the Pope’s words 
would not have served as an alarm signal. As for the 
words of the Semaine Religieuse, they, too, may have 
been doctored in the translation. If they have not, we 
ask, how do they differ in their essential doctrine from 
the famous passage of Dante the Ghibelline concerning 
Boniface VIII, a Pope whom he did not love, as'we love 
Pius X. “In his Vicar I see Christ make a captive. I see 
Him mocked a second time. I see the vinegar and the 
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gall renewed, and between living thieves Him put to 
death.” 

As for Canon Coubé, the correspondent’s memory is 
not correct. He had ceased to be a Jesuit long before two 
or three years ago, and we may doubt whether, Jesuit or 
secular, he ever said what he is made to say until we 
have safer and saner authority than the Guardian’s corre- 
spondent. When a mine does not contain the gold the 
sellers would have it contain, they put some into it 
here and there to deceive buyers. This process is called 
“salting.” It is not thought honest even in the wildest 
western America. 





* 


Some say that the Turks are barbarous; others, that 
the Balkan allies are so. Others again, affecting a ‘fine 
impartiality, proclaim it to be a case of six of one to 
half a dozen of the other. However this may be, one 
must admire the delicate courtesy shown by both sides 
in suspending all fighting for a week to allow the news- 
papers to give full pages to the misfortunes of the Scott 
expedition, and the troubles in Mexico. Perhaps, though, 
the real lesson to be learned is, how slender has been the 
foundation of facts upon which have been built up the 
columns of contradictions that have been given us for 
some months as news from the seat of war, or from the 
peace conference. No doubt, Turk and Greek and 
Servian and Bulgarian and Montenegrin are jogging 
along without thought of our daily papers; and, unless 
the United States should intervene in Mexico, now 
that Scott is almost forgotten, pages of Balkan war news 
will be built up again every day, as in the past, upon as 
narrow a basis. II] natured people may compare the mak- 
ing of a daily paper to the building of an inverted 
pyramid. We will not do so. The newspaper is a fact, 
whatever one may think of its contents: the inverted 
pyramid is an impossibility. 





A meeting of the Bavarian State League of the Cath- 
olic Women’s Federation of Germany was held February 
19 “to strengthen the spirit of Catholic solidarity and to 
promote the cheerful cooperation of Bavarian women.” 
With the steady growth of the main Federation decentral- 
ization became necessary, and the Bavarian State League 
was formed at Strassburg in December, 1911. It began 
with twenty branch societies and has already doubled this 
number, while twenty-two additional branches are in 
progress of formation. The first step of the great Cath- 
olic Women’s Federation was to secure perfect unity of 
When this object had been attained the 
The present 


organization. 
need of State Leagues became apparent. 


extraordinary development of the Bavarian section makes 
plain the wisdom of this procedure. “For Religion, Fam- 
ily and Fatherland!” is the motive inspiring these Catholic 
militants who are seeking to unite rich and poor under the 
banner of the Church for the righting of social conditions 
and the conquest of the world for Christ. 





FISH STORIES FROM UNCLE SAM 


“When Cabot discovered our continent, Europe, including Eng- 
land, was Catholic, and during the fasts of the church, the 
pickled herring of Holland was the principal food,” according 
to Lorenzo Sabine whose “Report on the Principal Fisheries of 
the American Seas” abounds in gossipy fish lore. The re- 
port, curiously enough, was deemed of sufficient importance to 
be published as part of that very dry document, the Annual Re- 
port on the Finances of 1852, and though printed also as a sepa- 
sate paper, is perhaps lost to the fish-loving world because of 
its dull cover, and dry name. Though salted with age, however, 
its contents are as fresh and succulent as that of the cod or mack- 
erel it describes. 

To-day there is hardly a more distinguishing characteristic of 
a Catholic than his substitution of fish for flesh on Fridays and 
certain other prescribed days of the year. Imagine then, how 
deeply rooted was this Catholic practice in the pre-reformation 
period, when all the Christian world refrained from flesh meat 
in memory of the Divine Saviour’s sufferings and death! 

Sabine quoting from an old document tells us that the bill 
of fare at the feast given on,the marriage of Henry IV. to his 
Queen Joan, of Navarre, at Winchester, in 1403, consisted of 
three courses of flesh and fowl, and three of fish. From another 
document he culls the fact that salt beef, mutton, and fish three- 
fourths of the year, with little or no vegetables, constituted the 
diet of the retainers and servants of the great Earl of North- 
umberland, so that, as Hume says: “There cannot be anything 
more erroneous than the magnificent ideas formed of the roast 
beef of old England.” As for “my lord and lady” they break- 
fasted on “a quart of beer, as much wine, two pieces of salt fish, 
six red herrings, four white ones, and a dish of sprats.” The 
first dish brought to the table on Easter day was a red herring 
riding away on horseback, that is, set in corn salad in some 
sort of equestrian pose. 

Nor was this fish eating restricted to the times when England 
was Catholic. It persisted even when the country changed its 
religion. Business, however, and not piety was then the motive. 
Thus an act was passed by Parliament imposing severe penalties 
on persons eating flesh on fish-days. The punishment for the 
first offense was a fine of ten shillings, ten days’ imprisonment, 
and abstinence from meat during the same time; while for the 
second, these penalties were doubled. The sick and the aged, 
to whom flesh was necessary, were exempted on obtaining lic- 
enses from the ecclesiastical authorities. 

How far the mercenary spirit succeeded the religious spirit of 
the Ages of the Faith, is well explained in another paragraph: 

“It is of interest to remark that the foreign trade of Eng- 
land was then limited to the Flemish towns, and to the fishing 
grounds. To extend commerce by still further encouragement 
to the branch of industry before us, a curious act of Parliament 
was passed in 1563, which provided ‘that as well for the main- 
tenance of shipping, the increase of fishermen and marines, and 
the repairing of port-towns, as for the sparing of the fresh vic- 
tuals of the realm, it shall not be lawful for any one to eat flesh 
on Wednesday and Saturdays, unless under the forfeiture of 
£3 for each offense, excepting in cases of sickness and those of 
special licenses to be obtained.’ For these licenses peers were 
required to pay about six dollars, knights and their wives about 
three dollars, and other persons one dollar and a half; but neither 
peer nor commoner could eat beef on the two prohibited days. 
As will be remembered, this was a sort of transition period in 
religion; and fearing that the act would be considered as popish, 

it was provided that ‘whoever shall, by preaching, teaching, writ- 
ing, or open speech, notify that any eating of fish, or forbearing 
of flesh, mentioned in this statute, is of necessity for the serving 
of the soul of man, or that it is the service of God otherwise 
than as other politic laws are and be, then such persons shall be 
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punished as spreaders of false news ought to be.” Such were 
the means adopted to increase “shipping” in the infancy of Eng- 
lish navigation. 

Just as in Catholic times “dispensations” were given. Thus 
we find a license to eat meat on fish days, given by the officials 
of James I. It runs as follows: 

“Whereas Mr. Richard Young, of Okebourne St. George, in 
the countye of Wiltes, Esquire, is a Gent. of good age, subject 
to many sicknesses, diuerse infirmities, and in bodye of a very 
weak constitution, and hath with him in his house, his mother, 
Mris. Ann Young, widowe, a Gent. of great age (above four 
score) very sicklye, feeble, and subject to diuerse maladies, and 
having others in his house sicke, and have long bine, to whom 
fish, by reason of their age, sicknesses and diuerse infirmities, 
is judged by the skilful (as I am informed) to be very hurtful to 
their bodies, and likelye to breede and bring diuerse diseases and 
sicknesses upon them: They therefore have requested me, theire 
minister, the promises considered to give and grant them license, 
this time of Lent, to eat flesh for the better avoidinge of sick- 
nesses and diseases which by their absteyning from flesh, might 
growe upon them: Know ye, therefore, that I Adam Blythe, Mr. 
of Arts and of Okebourne aforesaid have given and 
granted . . leave, power, and license . . . to dress or cause 
to be dressed, for them to eate, flesh this time of Lent nowe 
following, prohibitinge neuer the less and by this grant forbid- 
ding them, all manner of shamble meates whatsoever. . . . ffebru- 
ary this xiiithe, 1618.” M. PELLEN. 
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The Four.Men. By Huarre Bettoc. Indianapolis: Bobbs- 
Merrill Co. $1.25 net. 

The Crock of Gold. By James StepHens. New York: Mac- 
millan Co. $1.25 net. 

“The Four Men” is a record of the words and deeds of a 
traveler, a sailor, a poet and the author, who, meeting casu- 
ally, traverse together their native county of Sussex in the 
direction of home, drawn by the matured affection that is 
attached to unchangeable things. As they walk or rest they 
discuss volubly, in haphazard, whimsical fashion, life and 
death, politics, poetry and pigs, the best and the worst thing 
in the world, law, nature, inns, scenery, fairies, philosophy, 
and, with much iteration, ale, port and cheese. They sing 
rollicking songs, compose good and bad verse, and tell 
lengthy tales on the slightest provocation. Underlying a 
seeming recklessness there is an undertone of seriousness 
which makes the book, despite a few extravagances, emi- 
nently worth while. The three days’ journey ends on “The 
Day of the Dead,” and the end of Life’s journey is glimpsed 
beyond; but the man who loves and serves the land and 
home that nurtured him “has outflanked Death in a way. He 
does not die that can bequeath some influence to the land 
he knows.” The book is well bound and printed and quaintly 
illustrated. 

The “Crock of Gold” discusses the same themes as “The 
Four Men,” to which it has a striking if only superficial re- 
semblance. It is also whimsical in form and serious in pur- 
pose; there is much journeying, during which, and also before 
and after, there is a constant flow of heterogeneous, arbitrary 
philosophizing intermingled with humor of a kind; and the 
writer is likewise a skilled and experienced craftsman. But 
here the resemblance ends. Mr. Belloc’s humor is straight- 
forward and healthy; being sure of his own mind and having 
a satisfying solution for the problems of life, his philosophical 
edifice is solid, if fantastically decked, and he knows how to 
play in and around it without breaking its pillars or its win- 
dows. He never touches anything unclean. Mr. Stephens 
has gathered together the rags and tags of false philosophies, 





and under the thim disguise of an Irish fairy tale has con- 
structed a clever crazy quilt, in which he has slyly inter- 
woven the mottoes of a pagan cult. His symbols and -alle- 
gories, of which he is prodigal, are prettily constructed, but 
disclose, when the veil is lifted, sensualism and unbelief. 
The writer’s animus and purpose are fully revealed in the last 
chapter, when the fairy clans—the pre-Christian people of 
Ireland—“‘took the Philosopher from his prison; even the 
Intellect of Man they took from the hands of the doctors 
and lawyers, from the sly priests, and returned danc- 
ing and singing to the country of the gods.” The book has 
beauty of phrase but lacks solidity of substance. Like the 
erocks of gold which fairies deliver to mortals, this printed 
“Crock” is found, when examined, to contain but dead leaves 
glittering in the moonlight. M. K. 

Loretto Centennial Discourses, 1812-1912. St. Louis: B. 
Herder. 75 cents. 

This is a collection of sermons and addresses delivered last 
spring to commemorate the centenary of the Lorettine Con- 
gregation of Kentucky. To those who have read with in- 
terest Anna C. Minogue’s fascinating book, ‘Loretto, Annals 
of a Century,” published by the America Press, this little 
volume should also appeal. The Archbishop of St. Louis 
writes the introduction, Edwin Drury tells the story of the 
Centennial Celebration, the Foundation Day sermon of the 
Bishep of Louisville is given, and then follow discourses by 
the Rev. Celestine Brey, A.M.,S.T.B., Very Rev. M. S. Ryan, 
C.M., D.D., Very Rev. James T. Walsh, LL.D., Rev. Henry 
Shepherd Spalding, S.J., Rev. John Cavanaugh, C.S.C., the 
Hon. Edward J. McDermott, Lieutenant Governor of Ken- 
tucky, Rev. Philip Birk, C.P., Rev. J. B. O’Connor, O.P., and 
Rev. Mark Moeslein, C.P., who view from different angles 
the history of the rise, progress and achievements of this 
American Congregation of Sisters. 


Their Choice. A novel. By HrenrtetrA DANA SKINNER. New 
York: Benziger Bros. $1.00. 

Here is a good love-story from the pen of a practiced 
writer. “Their Choice” is the husband that two little “dream 
children” selected for a fair Boston spinster of thirty-five, 
who tells us the progress of the courtship herself in a sort of 
diary. After rejecting in earlier years several suitors, she had 
decided she was now too old to marry, when she chanced to 
meet at Scheveningen, Holland, a widowed Austrian noble- 
man, Herr Daun, and his handsome son Klemens. The lady 
was soon in great perplexity as to which of the two she 
The Altgraf was perhaps too 
The latter, moreover, 


would prefer as a husband. 
old, but then his son was too young. 
was said to be dissipated, for he was seen coming home one 
morning at 5 o’clock hardly able to hold up his head. That had a 
bad look, no question. But the noble fellow, as it transpired, 
had actually been keeping a night watch before the Blessed 
Sacrament during the Forty Hours, and as the “dream chil- 
dren” made it clear, too, that he was “Their Choice,” the 
spinster capitulated forthwith to Klemens, who turns out to 
be thirty-five also. The atmosphere of this novel is Catholic, 
its characters are cleverly drawn, and its pages are full of 
shrewd wit and delicate humor. In the text, however, there 
are some regrettable typographical errors. That “famous 
Irish writer” must have said, “The tragedy of age is not that 
we are old, but that we were young,” not “are young.” 


Stanmore Hall and Its Inmates. By the author of “Mére 
Gilette,” etc. St. Louis: B. Herder. $1.25. 

Those who like a controversial work to be interrupted now 
and then by the progress of an interesting romance, and 
those who are not averse to having a well-told love story 
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halted here and there, while the heroine examines the re- 


spective claims of Anglicanism and Catholicism, will enjoy 
“Stanmore Hall and Its Inmates.” “Georgie” Rice is a Ritu- 
alist maiden who falls into the toils of some amiable 


“Romans”—Gerald Stanmore she finds particularly amiable 
-vanquishes in argument a Protestant vicar or two, and then 
becomes a real Catholic. The author exposes effectually the 
weakness of the “continuity theory” and gives besides a 
charming picture of an English Catholic family, the scenes 
Dorothy “Ronny” figure being particularly 


in which and 


good. 


Help from the Sanctuary. Devotional Papers on the Blessed 
Sacrament. By the Rev. Jesse Brett, L.Th., Chaplain of All 
Saints Hospital, Eastbourne. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co. $1.25. 

The most remarkable characteristic of this book is the 
that its author is an Anglican minister, for there is little in 
the work that a Catholic priest could not have written. A 
hance a slight omission there, a certain cautious 
reserve on some subjects, are the only marks the volume bears 


fact 


word here, 


f its heterodox origin. 


Instead of “Mass” we read for example of “every Eucharist” 


and of “assisting at the Holy Eucharist,” though the words 
‘Holy Sacrifice” are also used; a sermon on “Our Lady S. 
Mary,” was evidently preached on the feast of her “falling 
asleep”; and the only kind of unity that the Rev. Mr. Brett 


mentions as a note of the Church seems to be merely a litur- 
gical unity. About the unity that follows from sameness of doc- 
trine and from submission to one head he is discreetly silent. 
like a on the Real Presence, on 
the effects of Holy Communion, and on the advantages of re- 
Catholic saints are frequently cited or alluded 
the author has 


He writes Catholic, however, 


ceiving often. 
? 


to, and on “the counsel of a medieval writer,” 


based a good chapter, “Of Spiritual Communion.” This may 
prove to be the most useful portion of his book. For if the 
Rev. Mr. Brett’s flock, whenever they “receive” will just fol- 
low his suggestions on how to make a spiritual Communion 
many of them may win the grace of becoming genuine Cath- 
olics at last. W. D. 


“La Soberania del Pueblo” (Razén y Fé, Madrid,) is a clever 
criticism by the Dominican Father Alvarado (“The Philosopher 
Rancio”) of the theory styled by revolutionists “the Sovereignty 
of the People”; which is often anything but the sovereignty of 
the people, and frequently becomes a tyranny worse and far 
stronger than is possible even to the most absolute monarch. 
The essay is edited by Padre José M. March, S.J. 


William Ainsworth Gordon is supposed to be a boy of ten 
who grew “tired of books written about nature and animals 
and Indians and fairies,” so he decided to compose an auto- 
biographical work, illustrated by the author, and call it from 
the initials of his name, “W. A. G.’s Tale.” Margaret Turn- 
bull has kindly “edited” the MS., and the Houghton-Mifflin 
Company are now selling the memoirs for a dollar. William 
relates his adventures in a way to interest other little boys 
and their elders too. 


To satirize snobbery is the purpose of “In the Service of 
King,’ by Genevieve Irons, a book which 
Herder publishes. Half a dozen young ladies undertake to 
get up an entertainment for the poor, but meet with little 
encouragement from the social leader of the village. More 
action and less dialogue would improve the book. 


the sixty-cent 


Cardinal Richelieu, when weary with the cares of state, 
used to unbend his mind, the story goes, by watching the 








gambols and friskings of a basket of unsophisticated kittens 
which were kept in his study. Influenced perhaps by this 
tradition, the new President of France has chosen to assist 
him in the government of the country a highly gifted cat, in. 
whose praises, according to the New York Times, M. Poin- 
caré is most profuse. 

“He has a perfect sense of humor,” says the great man, 
“and knows exactly the value of a well-timed joke. His tact 
is wonderful. He can end a difficult situation in the most 
graceful and natural manner. He jumps all over me 
and all over the room with every comic antic possible. Think 
of it! It is impossible to resist him. You are simply dis- 
armed and conquered.” 

In “Child of Storm” (Longmans, Green & Co., $1.35) Sir 
Rider Haggard has added another volume to his Allan Qua- 
termain cycle. Though the hero is here relating the ad- 
ventures of his early manhood, years before his journey to 
“King Solomon’s Mines,” some of the hunting and fighting 
scenes are reminiscent of the author’s former books. The 
setting of this story is South Africa about 1856, and some of 
the characters introduced are historical. The central figure 
of the romance is Mameena, a young Zulu belle, who is a 
trouble-breeder wherever she goes, to whom modesty is an 
unknown virtue, and whose villainy becomes intolerable even 
to her own people. Yet the author tries to make her amiable 
withal. which is bad art and worse ethics. 








The Bookman of February furnishes a good skit by Andrew 
Lang on the absurdity of pantheistic philosophy. Some one had 
shown him Emerson’s “Brahma” which begins thus: 

“If the red slayer thinks he slays 

Or the slain thinks he’s slain 

They know not well the subtle ways 
I keep, and turn and pass along.” 


With an expression of contempt for Emerson whom he des- 
pised, Lang reeled of the following: 

“If the wild bowler thinks he bowls, 

Or if the batsman thinks he’s bowled, 

They know not, poor misguided souls 

They, too, shall perish unconsoled. 

I am the batsman and the bat, 

I am the bowler and the ball, 

The umpire, the pavilion cat, 

The roller, pitch and stumps and all.” 


“Gordon Grandfield,” by the Rev. J. J. Kennedy, and “Co- 
rinne of Corrall’s Bluff,” by Marion Miller Knowles, are two 
Catholic novels by Australian authors which come to us 
from the publishing house of W. P. Linehan, Little Collins 
street, Melbourne. The first is the tale of a Modernist whom 
Father O’Moore leads back to orthodoxy by means of good 
arguments. and whom the fair Ethna O’Donohue then mar- 
ries. The author is an enthusiastic Gaelic Leaguer, expresses 
freely his contempt for the tuft-hunting race of “Shoneens,” 
and writes some interesting reminiscences of “All Hallows,” 
to whose alumni the story is affectionately dedicated. “Co- 
rinne of Corrall’s Bluff” is a sea-loving lass of French parent- 
age who has three suitors at her feet. But Hugh, though a 
baronet, is conveniently drowned, and Jim goes away, leav- 
ing a clear field for Larry, who of course rises to the occasion 
perfectly. 


Lieutenant Wagner correspondent of the Vienna Reichspost, 
the only representative of the press who sent reports from the 
Bulgarian army and whose accounts of the various battlés were 


held by some to be untrue, has written a book in which ‘he 
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explains how he did it. At first he was commissioned to ac- 
company the other newspaper correspondents to the city of 
Mustapha Pasha. He obeyed but escaped from that place and 
reached the country outside of Adrianople, where he witnessed 
the artillery battle between the allies and the Turks. From 
there he made his way to Sofia and told the Bulgarian Prime 
Minister what he had done. His knowledge of the language of 
the country and his previous relations with the official circles 
in Bulgaria made it easy for him to remain, in spite of the fact 
that certain newspaper rivals had spread the report that he was 
a Turkish spy. From Sofia he sent his reports to the press. 
His accounts were of the greatest value because he enjoyed the 
confidence of the Bulgarian Prime Minister, and was quite 
close to the most stirring events of the war. 





We have been taken to task by the Messrs. Washbourne & Co., 
the publishers of “The Love Story of Gaynor Dace,” for our 
strictures on that novel, and they call attention to the favorable 
reviews of it in other Catholic papers. We are dispensed from 
considering this divergence of opinion by a phrase in the letter of 
the Messrs. Washbourne themselves, which is before us. They 
tell us that: “The book is not intended for convent scholars; its 
very title prohibits that.” Precisely. But it happens that there 
are other consciences just as, precious as that of “convent schol- 
ars”; and as one of the reviewers judged that “it ought to be 
in every Catholic home,” we might add that there are many maids 
and matrons in thousands of Catholic homes to whom we would 
not and should not like to commend the book. Our reason is 
that whereas there are many ways in which the overcoming 
of a temptation may be described, in this instance the author of 
the book has not been judicious. 





” 4 


The new edition of Volume I. of the “Pioneer Priests” “Among 
the Iroquois” by the Rev. T. J. Campbell, S.J., is now ready for 


delivery. It contains 342 pages with Index, and has 20 full 


page illustrations. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Benziger Bros., New York: 
Tolerance.. By Rev. A. Vermeersch, S.J.; Their Choice. By 
D. Skinner, $1.00. 

The Interior Life. Edited by Very Rev. Father Joseph Tissot. 

Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New York: 
Myths and Legends of the Celtic Race. 


Gion and Co., New York: 
Crown Hymnal. By Rev. L. 
B. Herder, St. Louis: 


In the Service of the King. ' 
A Dogmatic Treatise on the Incarnation. 


Henrietta 


3y T. W. Rolleston. $2.50. 
J. Kavanagh and James M. McLaughlin. 


By Genevieve Irons. 60 cents; Christology: 
By Rev. Joseph Pohle, Ph.D. 


$1.50; Stanmore Hall and Its Inmates. $1.25. 
Houghton, Mifflin Co., New York: 

W. A. G.’s Tale. Edited by Margaret Turnbull. $1.00; The Reason- 

ableness of the Religion of Jesus. By William S. Rainsford, D.D. $1.25. 
Irish Messenger, Dublin: 

The New Litany of St. Joseph. By Rev. Albert Power, S.J. 6 cents. 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York: 

Sceeur Thérése of Lisieux, The Little Flower of Jesus.. Fdited by Rev. 


T. N. Taylor, $2.00. 
Longmans, Green & Co., New York: 
Help from the Sanctuary. By Rev. Jesse Brett, L.Th. 
Storm. By H. Rider Haggard. $1.35. 
John Murphy Co., New York: 
The Psalms. By Francis P. Kenrick. 75 cents; Quotations in Poetry 
and Prose. By Mrs. Elizabeth Murrin. $1.00. 
New York State Historical Society, New York: 
Proceedings of the Thirteenth Annual Meeting. Vol. XI. 
Doubleday, Page & Co., New York and Garden City: 
The New Freedom. By Woodrow Wilson. $1.00. 


$1.25; 


Child of 


MUSIC 
What is Good Church Music?: 


That Catholics are not alone in their effort to create a more 
sound public taste in the matter of Sacred Music is once more 
demonstrated by the following phrases quoted from a recent 
address by William A. Spalding, Assistant Professor of Music 








in Harvard University. A Catholic could be even more definite 
than Mr. Spalding in his description of the true function of 
Church Music, as in the Catholic Church music is an intrinsic 
part of the liturgy and has a closer relation to the service than 
in any of the Protestant denominations. The opinion of Mr. 
Spalding is perhaps all the more significant on this account, and 
it emanates from a centre of culture which will not be suspected 
of being influenced by Papal Encyclicals. 

“There is at present a great deal of discussion as to the na- 
ture and function of church music,” says Mr. Spalding, “and a 
great deal of discontent, both on the part of ministers and of 
the churchgoing public, with the style of music found in most 
of the churches of every denomination. The criticism, how- 
ever, so far, has been chiefly destructive and little change for 
the better is likely to take place until there is a more intelligent 
consensus as to just what church music really is and what its 
place should be in connection with worship. 

“Just what is good church music? In this matter there is an 
abundance of confused and reckless opinions. While it is true 
that all music which is a vital and sincere expression of the 
imagination and shows good workmanship is great music, and 
hence sacred, none the less much of it when introduced into our 
churches is a right thing in the wrong place. Certainly church 
music which is and which sounds just like the music of every 
day is condemned by one of the worst indictments which can be 
brought against any form of art, namely, that of incongruity. 

“Far too much modern so-called church music is based en- 
tirely on dance rhythms, and the whole harmonic basis and 
structure is that which we associate with hunting songs, with 
barcaroles, serenades, waltzes, lullabys or even drinking songs. 
How such music can be expected to stimulate the worshipper to 
ideal considerations of human existence and the real meaning 
of the mysteries of this and of the other world it is difficult to 
understand. The object of secular music is to excite. The ob- 
ject of sacred music should be to elevate. The best church music 
in the world was written for and has been rendered by men’s 
voices, and consequently the mixed quartet is coming to be less 
and less in favor. 

“In these days of fierce discussion as to the alleged failure 
of the churches to hold their congregations, I myself am con- 
vinced that any church which institutes a really noble type of 
church music—and there is a large amount of it in existence, 
both that of the great Italian masters of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries and of the Protestant German composers— 
will be availing itself of a most vital form of appeal to the 
higher sensibilities of congregations and of worshippers who far 
too often at present are seen to be in a state of lethargy or open 
J. W. 


hostility.” 


EDUCATION 


Reaction Towards the Classics—Classes for Defective 
Children. 


Complaints of poor results in the teaching of modern lan- 
guages are growing common enough to suggest signs of a re- 
action from the modern trend towards their use instead of the 
ancient classics. Most noteworthy is the tone of disquietude 
apparent in recent’ writings of Frenchmen. It is not long since, 
we recall, that the classics were ostentatiously relegated to the 
background in the colleges of France. Many saw in the step a 
characteristic attempt on the part of the anti-clericals to hamper 
the work done in the old religious schools in which classical 
training flourished because considered to be best as a bracing 
exercise of the mind and a discipline for reasoning powers. 
Whatever may have been the motive prompting the step the re- 
results appear to be far from satisfactory. 

Writing a short while ago in the Revue des Langues V wants 
an official examiner for the degree of Bachelor of Letters in the 
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Gallic Republic tells of his experience in going over candidates’ 
papers and essays offered in German. With rare exceptions he 
found the work “lamentable,” and “the progress achieved is 
insignificant, puerile, or, in fact non-existent.” The teachers are 
not lacking in ability nor zeal to use every known device to 
arouse the interest and to spur the industry of their pupils. Yet 
we are told, in an interesting comment on the situation which 
appeared in the editorial column of the New York Evening Post 
a month “some of them sadly report that even the most 
varied and seductive instruction in modern tongues is no more 
attractive to the mind of youth than was the dreary grinding 
away at the Greek verb. Indeed the Journal des Débats thinks 
that there are some signs in the French schools of a reaction 


ago 


toward the classics.” 

By a singular coincidence like indications have cropped out in 
England. During the meeting of the Teachers’ Parliament held 
in the London University during the Christmas holidays last 
year, the principal of the Bedford College for Women, London, 
expressed the opinion “that the study of modern languages, even 
with medieval thrown in had not proved equal to that of the 
classics in producing a scholarly habit of mind.” The defect, 
the speaker thought, might be due to the teaching rather than 
to the subject itself, in which belief there is a departure from the 
French view. “Possibly,” it was added, “there was a conflict be- 
tween academic and utilitarian aims which did not exist in the 
teaching of classics and history.” 

How valuable the discipline of the old time classics is held to 
be by educationists in that land can be understood from the ad- 
dress of Dr. H. M. Butler to the Classical Association, which 
met at Sheffield during the week preceding the gathering of the 
Teachers’ Parliament in London. Dr. Butler, formerly head- 
master of Harrow School and now head of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, is president of the body he addressed, and he declared 
“the old time style of teaching the classics, even including the 
practice of versification, to be an admirable and priceless train- 
ing which it would be at once a calamity and a folly to destroy.” 
Even for those who would in no circumstances be able to learn 
the original languages Dr. Butler would prescribe the study of 
English translations “as a precious, if not perfect, equivalent of 
the treasures which classical scholars had secured.” 

To be sure in this matter, as in so many other phases of educa- 
tional planning to-day, the dispute ranges about the vexed topics 
of the idea of the “immediately useful” and the idea of “mental 
enrichment and strengthening.” We cordially agree with the 
thought admirably expressed in the Evening Post article before 
referred to: “This at least appears to come out of the whole dis- 
pute—namely, that if we think of the study of language not 
merely as the search for a tool, but the striving for a bracing 
exercise of the mind and a discipline for the perception and rea- 
soning powers, the classical courses, by dint of the very perfec- 
tion of method to which centuries had brought them, offer a 
robuster training than can be got by the ordinary boy out of any 
modern grammar.” 


An interesting section of the Harris Committee report is that 
made public February 7 and dealing with the question of de- 
fective children in the New York schools. This feature of the 
school inquiry committee had been entrusted to Dr. Henry H. 
Goddard, director of the department of psychological research in 
the New Jersey Training School for Defectives at Vineland, 
N. J. He finds there are 15,000 of such children, or two per 
cent. of the enrollment of the city schools, in attendance at the 
public schools. In his investigation he visited 125 of the 134 
ungraded classes and while recommending among other needed 
changes a new system of supervision and better medical examina- 
tion, Dr. Goddard makes this excellent practical suggestion: 
“For many of these children the very best thing is to go to work 
where they can be trained by their fathers or mothers or by per- 








sons who are willing to take charge of them and see that they 
are trained to do some sort of work; and as this is the only 
thing they can ever do and the best thing for them, it is folly 
to keep them in school a year or two after they are ready for 
that work.” 

This expert in his report makes an admission which, in view 
of this sensible suggestion, will, one may hope, cause certain 
modern proponents of compulsory school training for all chil- 
dren up to the age of 16 to open their eyes to the unreasonable- 
ness of the attempt to force incapable children through useless 
years of schooling. He declares that three things interfere with 
caring adequately for the defective child: “the grade teacher is 
unable properly to decide the mentality of the child; the pride 
of the teacher and principal in the school leads to concealment 
of facts as to such children; and mental defectiveness is often 
complicated with physical defect.” And he illustrates the folly 
of certain present day methods when he tells us of finding feeble- 
minded children even in high school. The explanation vouch- 
safed him by the teacher in charge was naive enough: “They 
are not allowed to stay more than two years in any one grade” 
(presumably because of the system rigidly ruling the schools), 
“and so they are promoted whether they are fit or not, and in 
that way get into high school.” A pretty concession truly re- 
garding “the reformed and revivified schools” Professor Meeker 
praised so extravagantly in his Washington address of a few 
weeks ago. , 


May it not be true that educationists of to-day are a bit un- 
wise in their efforts looking to these so-called defective children? 
It is well, to be sure, not to neglect amply to provide for them, 
but is it well to endeavor to make that provision reach out pre- 
cisely in the direction of added school training? There is a deal 
of the world’s experience in those words of Dr. Goddard: “For 
many of these children the very best thing is to go to work 
where they can be trained by their fathers or mothers or by 
persons who are willing to take charge of them and see that 
they are trained to do some sort of work.” We confess a dis- 
position, as far at least as educational helpfuiness is concerned, 
to mistrust the prudence of adding to the already overcrowded 
public school system the burden of the care of these unfortun- 
ates. They are not, as Dr. Goddard’s report expressly affirms 
“proper candidates for such education as the public school is now 
able to give.” Book work, he adds, is practically useless for them, 
and their training should be wholly manual and vocational. 
Whether the expense of fitting up and supporting the depart- 
ment schools which would of necessity have to be established in 
organizing a proper agency to do the work is one which the 
State’s province in matters educational justifies, is quite another 
At least the public school as understood among us is 
M. J. O'C. 


question. 
not the place in which to make the effort. 


PULPIT, PRESS AND PLATFORM 


His Eminence Cardinal Gibbons contributes to the Boston 
Transcript of Feb. 19 an article on self-government of the 
Philippines in which he says :— 

“T am irrevocably opposed to any proposal that would com- 
mit this nation to a scuttle policy in the Philippine Islands, 
to-day, to-morrow or at any fixed time in the future, and I 
say this wholly in the interest of the social, material and 
moral advancement of the people of the United States, of 
whom I am proud to be a fellow citizen, no less than of the 
Filipinos themselves. 

“In my opinion the wisest step would be for the President, 
in his wisdom and discretion, to select a commission of dis- 
creet and observant patriotic citizens to visit various portions 
of the Islands. Thus would they be enabled to form their 
judgment upon observations made at first hand as to the time 
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when the Filipinos may have the ability and education to 
assume a larger measure of self-government than this nation 
is warranted by conditions to-day in promising them. 

“To hold out a promise to them that we could not keep 
would be no less dishonorable than to shirk our obligation 
toward them. 

“T have no patience with the argument that the Philippine 
Islands are the source of an annual deficit to the country. 
Even were it true, the fact would not warrant a cowardly 
abandonment of the clear and accepted duty of the American 
people toward the Filipinos. Surely as a nation we owe that 
much to the world and to ourselves, we owe it to the cause 
of peace and good order the world over. 

“Now that the United States; through a considerable period 
of years, has with patience and a firm and steady purpose 
assumed the responsibility before the world of administering 
the affairs of the Philippine Islands, I am very firmly of the 
belief that it would be a national dishonor, harmful to all 
concerned, for this Government to surrender the Filipinos to 
the tender mercies of some neighboring power or to turn 
them adrift wholly unprepared to face the future as an inde- 
pendent people.” 


SOCIOLOGY 
How to Measure the Working Day 


_ The coal miners of Cumberland, Vancouver Island, know what 
they want and are not afraid to ask for it. They have been on 
strike for some months and propose to go back to work on a 
five day week, a six hour day, and an increase of pay in inverse 
proportion to the reduction of time. Their demands seem exces- 
sive. But Syndicalism is strong among them; and one may pre- 
sume, without transgressing the bounds of charity, that their 
terms are a virtual notification to the mine owners to get ready 
to turn the works over to the workers. The consideration of 
them, however, raises the question: how long should a man 
work? 

It is easy enough to fix a limit which no workman should 
pass; but to fix the number of working hours for all workmen, 
is quite another thing. It would be absurd to say that the gate- 
keeper at a railway crossing and the elevator boy in a hotel 
should work no longer than the miner, or that the teamster 
should have the same hours as the stevedore. Moreover in trades 
of the same nature are found differences that should bring about 
differences in the hours of work. The miner in the lower levels 
has more trying work often than his fellow workman in the 
upper levels; and both work harder than many engaged at the 
mouth of the pit. The work of the fireman of an ordinary house- 
heating boiler is child’s play in comparison to that of the stoker 
of an Atlantic express steamer, and the cabinet maker in a com- 
fortable shop has an easy time compared to the building car- 
penter exposed to the changes of weather. It might be sug- 
gested that instead of a standard of time, a standard of work in 
pound-foot-minute units might be taken for the day’s labor. 
But this would have all the difficulties arising from accidental 
circumstances, such as differences of temperature, change of 
weather, etc. It would ignore the fact that a fixed number of 
units compressed within five or six hours would be much more 
exhausting than the same number spread out over eight or ten; 
and, besides, a number of trades, teaming for instance, could 
not measure their work by such a unit. Some coal miners’ 
unions have attempted to measure the day’s work by the quan- 
tity of coal extracted; but so many conditions have to be taken 
into account, the thickness of the seam, the method of mining, 
the depth of the mine, and so on, that the attempt seems likely 
to prove impracticable. 

The solution of the question must be a moral one, not a physi- 
cal only. We said that it is easy to fix a limit of time which no 








workman should be called on to pass, because as Leo XIII re- 
minds us in his encyclical on the condition of the working 
classes, the worker is a man, with a man’s destiny, a man’s es- 
sential obligation, to praise, revere and serve God, and thus to 
save his soul, a man’s rights, a man’s obligations to himself and 
his family, a man’s physique, weakening as years go by, yet de- 
manding to be provided for against, not only the inevitable decay 
of age, but also the excessive toil which would bring on that 
decay prematurely. In a word, the worker must go to his daily 
toil a man in the full sense of the term: he must come from it 
equally a man, not a worn out machine, a tired man, if you will, 
but not so tired as to be unable to discharge his higher human 
duties, recovering himself after a brief rest so as to give him- 
self to these with a man’s energies. His work is a condition 
of his existence, it is a means to attain the end of that existence; 
but it is the very lowest in its nature among all the means he. 
must use. He works that he and his may have food and cloth- 
ing and shelter. They have these so that they may give them- 
selves to the higher things of the higher life, which will ensure 
the highest of all, the immortal life of glory. Labor, then, is in 
itself a means to attain man’s last end, but it serves this only 
indirectly. In the duly subordinated and coordinated links in the 
long chain of means God gives man to work out his eternal 
destiny it is directly only a means to attain another means which 
in its turn serves another means until the end is gained. 

If workers and employers understood this and practised it, 
the regulation of the hours of labor would be easy enough. 
Neither would defraud the other. The employer would not seek 
to overburden the man; the workman would see that it is to his 
advantage, morally and spiritually, to give all the work possible 
having a due regard to his other duties. Now the contrary is 
the case. The employer says: “What is the use of shortening 
hours when we see the workman using his leisure for idle self 
indulgence on which he squanders the increased pay he has ex- 
tracted from my purse? I am paying high wages, and saloons, 
cigar stands, pool rooms and so on, are getting the benefit. As 
wages increase, these things multiply. For one man who gives 
his family the advantage of his increased wages, five squander 
it in such places.” The worker looks upon his employer as his 
natural enemy. Whatever he gets out of him is so much gain, 
not only for himself but for his class. If he does spend a 
couple of hours in idling and dissipating his earnings, he has 
gained a victory for labor by shortening the time of work. So 
long as this spirit lasts, there can be no satisfactory settlement 
of the question of the length of a day’s work. Leo XIII tells 
the workman, that frugal comfort is what he has a right to de- 
mand, and if he will use frugality he will soon find himself en- 
joying the comfort, and gaining for himself and his fellows a 
position as far stronger than that which mere trade organizations 
can give, as the physical joined with the moral exceeds the 


physical only. H. W. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


It has been formally announced from the Papal Delegation 
at Ottawa that the consistorial Congregation has created a new 
diocese for Southern Alberta, with its See at Calgary. 





Bishop Schinner, who resigned his See of Superior, Wis., 
owing to ill health, states in a letter to the priests of the 
diocese that he will act as administrator until the new bishop 


is appointed. 





At Santa Clara University, Cal., on Feb. 2, the Rev. Antony 
Cichi, S.J., celebrated the seventieth anniversary of his en- 
trance into the Society of Jesus. The venerable priest was 
ablesto say the Mass of the commemoration. An appropriate 
sermon was preached by Father Sasia, S.J. Father Cichi was 
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orn in 1824, entered the Society of Jesus in 1843, and made 
solemn profession in 1862. He held the chair of advanced 
stry at Santa Clara University for more than forty years. 
report for the year 1912 of the Confraternity of Christian 
connected with St. Paul’s Cathedral, Pittsburg, Pa., 
shows the happy results attained by the zealous cooperation of 
If space permitted we should gladly print the 
ntire report. One of the objects of the Confraternity is to 
bring into the Sunday school all the children of the parish of 
school age. This has now been accomplished and there are 
nm reSular attendance 670 pupils under the care of 26 teachers. 
In addition there are 4 teachers for 25 pupils from the School 
tor the Blind; three teachers for 13 inmates of the Hospital for 
Crippled Children, and one for 40 adult Deaf Mutes. Once a 
week a Catechism Class for the instruction of Catho- 
lics and non-Catholics in Christian Doctrine. The average at- 
tendance is 20 persons, one half that number being non-Catholics. 
Be ;ides this class for general instruction, non-Catholic adults 
wl o are unable to attend the public explanations of the Cate- 
1 are instructed in private by members of the Confraternity. 
se private in the conversion of 
19 persons in the Cathedral parish during the past year. Many 
interesting details are given in the report, particularly 
se regarding the Sunday School Library, and the circulation 

A most important work which is included 
among the the Confraternity is the training of 
teachers in the best methods of imparting a correct knowledge 
A class for this purpose is held every 
P. Griffin and other priests of 


Che 


Doetrine 


Members. 


is held 


instructions have resulted 


literature. 


f good 
rt Loot 


objects of 


f Christian doctrine. 
week, conducted by the Rev. E. 


+} ] 


diocese. The average attendance is about 100. 


SCIENCE 


n his report to Secretary Fisher, Dr. Joseph A. Holmes, 
the United States Bureau of Mines, fixes the toll 
miner’s life on each 183,000 tons of coal unearthed. 
These figures are for the year 1911. As compared with those 
»f the preceding years a marked decrease is noted and this is 
attributed to the federal government’s work in the mining field. 
It is also stated that the death rate in metal mines of the coun- 
try is nearly as high as the above, averaging more than three 
men per thousand employed. The report strongly advises that 
the health conditions in and about mines be investigated, as 
preliminary inquiries have shown the prevalence of tuberculosis 


lirar - ’ 
lirector of 


t ne 


and the presence of the hookworm disease in several different 
localities of the States. 


Two German chemists, Liebreich and Spitzer, have found 
from tests that a single application of paint is more efficient 
for the protection of iron against rust than are several coats. 
The explanation they offer for this somewhat surprising ob- 
servation, is that a single coat is more elastic and less liable to 
scaling or cracking than a double coat, and thus affords more 
satisfactory protection from atmospheric influences. 

F. Tonporr, s.J. 


OBITUARY 


Rev. Thomas P. McLoughlin, pastor of the Church of the 
Blessed Sacrament, New Rochelle, N. Y., died, on Feb. 17, of 
heart disease. He was bern in Brooklyn fifty-three years ago, 
and after graduating at St. John’s College, Fordham, went to 
the American College, Rome, where he was ordained priest 
twenty-eight years ago. On his return to New York he was 
assigned to a curacy in St. Stephen’s, and later became rector 
of the Church of the Transfiguration in Mott Street, where 
he made a great success as a worker among the many Chinese 





He has been rector of the 
New Rochelle parish for the last ten years. 


and Italians living in that section. 


Rev. John J. Morris, pastor of the Church of the Immacu- 
late Conctption, Port Jervis, New York, died at the rectory 
on Feb. 16. He was 53 years of age and graduated at Man- 
hattan College in 1883. Previous to his appointment as pastor 
at Port Jervis he was stationed for several years as an assist- 
ant at St. Joseph’s, Sixth avenue and Washington Place, New 
York. 





News despatches of February 17 chronicled the death of Rev. 
Benedict J. Masselis which occurred the day before at the 
University of Detroit, in Detroit, Mich. The deceased Priest 
was one of the oldest Jesuits in the country if not of the world. 
He was born in Belgium, March 17, 1820, and last October had 
celebrated the ¢eventieth anniversary of his entrance into the So- 
ciety of Jesus. . 

The meagre details regarding Father Masselis mentioned in 
the newspapers will awaken in the minds of readers of an older 
generation the memory of a life story that deserves ampler 
space. The veteran Jesuit played a prominent part in the de- 
velopment of the Church in the Middle West as early as the 
late 50’s of last century. Shortly after his ordination to the priest- 
hood Father Masselis was named associate of Father Damen, the 
eloquent missioner, whose labors in that field were crowned with 
such notable success in the late 50’s, the 60’s and 70's. As Father 
Damen’s companion Father Masselis did remarkable missionary 
work throughout the Middle West; and old timers here in the 
East will scarcely need to be reminded of their strenuous labors 
in this section as well. 

He was Father Damen’s associate too in building the great 
Holy Family parish in Chicago, one time claimed to be the 
largest Catholic community in this country. After being re- 
lieved from the strain of mission work Father Masselis con- 
tinued to serve on the parochial force of that Church until the 
infirmities of age forced him to retire from active toil. The 
last twelve years of his devoted life were spent in Detroit, where 
though nominally in retirement, he continued to the end eagerly 
to labor in the small duties entrusted to him. 


The Right Rev. John Joseph Hogan, Bishop of Kansas City, 
Mo., died of pneumonia, on February 21, at the age of 84. 
Bishop Hogan was also the first Catholic Bishop of St. Joseph, 
Mo. He was born near Limerick, Ireland, on May 10, 1829 and 
came to America in 1848. After a four years’ course in the 
seminary at St. Louis, he was ordained a priest on April 10, 
1852. His first charges were in Old Mines and Potosi, Mo., 
and in 1854 he was transferred to St. Louis to organize the 
parish of St. Michael. Here he built a church which was then 
considered one of the finest in the city. This done he asked 
for missionary work in a new field, and Archbishop Kenrick 
sent him into Northwest Missouri. Success crowned his zealous 
efforts. He then turned his attention to Southern Missouri, 
but the settlers did not respond as had those of the north and 
he found progress slow. After the Civil War, however, the 
diocese of St. Joseph was founded, and in 1868 Father Hogan 
was selected as its head. He was consecrated Bishop in the 
Cathedral of St. Louis by Archpishop Kenrick, assisted by 
Bishop Miége and Bishop Feehan, of Nashville. On September 
10, 1880, when the diocese of Kansas City was created, he was 
transferred to that city when he built the Cathedral of the Im- 
maculate Conception. Both in years and in service as a priest, 
Bishop Hogan was the oldest prelate in the country. Cardinal 
Gibbons was consecrated a bishop on August 16, 1868, and 
Bishop Hogan about a month later, though the ofdination of 
the latter to the priesthood:took place in 1852 and that of his 
Eminence more than nine years later. 
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WE OWN AND OFFER, SUBJECT TO PRIOR SALE, 


First Mortgage $500 Real Estate Serial Notes 


Alt secured by “Catholic Institutions,” the physical value of each 

property being considerably in excess of the total loan; this, in 
addition to the moral responsibility, an invaluable asset. Your order for 
reservation of notes for a reasonable time will be filled, or delivery can 
be made at once. 


REAL ESTATE SERIAL NOTES WE NOW OFFER: 


Right Reverend John B. Morris, Little Rock, Arkansas. 
Sisters of Charity of Providence, Portland, Oregon. 

St. Teresa’s Academy (Sisters of St. Joseph), Kansas City, Mo. 
St. Joseph’s Convent of Mercy, St. Louis, Missouri. 


SOME ADVANTAGES OF THE FIRST MORTGAGE REAL ESTATE 
SERIAL NOTES WE OFFER FROM TIME TO TIME 


@ Non-residents in any part of the globe may purchase these ‘Serial notes by 
mail. We guarantee delivery. No matter where you live, the collections of 
interest coupons and principal notes can be made either by depositing in your 
local bank or sending direct to the Mercantile Trust Company, St. Louis. We 
attend to the collection and remitting of all payments without any expense or 
trouble to the investor. 
@ The Mercantile Trust Company has sold First Mortgage Real Estate Serial 
Notes in every State of the Union and in many foreign countries. 
@ The Mercantile Trust Company has loaned millions of dollars on Real 
Estate, and no Bank, Trust Company or Individual has ever lost one dollar, 
either principal or interest, in such investments purchased of us. 
q@ The property securing these Serial Notes has been personally inspected 
and appraised by our experts, and the titles examined and approved by our 
Legal Department before the loan was made. 
q The genuineness of these Serial Notes is certified on each, by the Mercan- 
tile Trust Company, thus preventing forgery or overissue. 
q Detail Circulars of Each Issue Mailed on Request 
WE WANT NEW LOANS « That statement interests both borrower and 
* investor.—To the borrower, its meaning is 
apparent.—To the investor, it is an indication that we are satisfying our old 
customers and gaining new ones. 


MERCANTILE TRUST COMPANY 


Real Estate Loan Department 
EIGHTH and LOCUST STREETS ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 











Capital and Surplus Nine and One-half Million Dollars 
Festus J. Wade, President J. B. Moberly, Real Estate Loan Officer 























BE SURE OF YOUR 
|REF RIGERATOR 


Don’t be in too much of a hurry when you select 
yours. Danger lurks in the stagnant, soggy air of 
= refrigerators built on incorrect principles. Find 

4 out about the always dry, sweet and clean 


McCray Refrigerators 


Built for healthful service and convenience in every 
part. Effective ice saving insulation, easily cleaned, 
sanitary linings of 

porcelain, opal glass, 
enamel or odorless white wood. The McCray patented 
system of air circulation sends a cold, dry current flowing 
steadily throughout every inch of the provision chambers. 
Foods kept in the McCray are always delightfully fresh, 
cool and untainted by odors. 

Any McCray can be arranged to ice from the outside. Hundreds 
of Catholic institutions use McCray Refrigerators, either stock sizes 
or built in, and find them the greatest convenience and comfort as 
wellas big savers of ice. 

Send usa floor plan with dimensions and our designing depart- 
ment will work out the best and most economical solution of your 
refrigerator problem, furnishing blue prints or suggesting a suitable 
stock size without cost. 











This great hospital is a McCray user, 
Read what St. Mary of the Angels Home, 
Syosset. Long Island, N. Y., says about 


the McCray. ‘The refrigerator installed 


Write for . - 
fo catalog No 49 to day by you some time ago is most satisfactory 
in every way, and we highly recommend 


McCRAY REFRIGERATOR COMPANY it to all householders, hotels, etc. It is 


: perfectly sanitary and easy to keep clean.” 
554 Lake Street, Kendalville, Ind. New York Branch, 231 West 42d Street Signed, S0STERS OF MERCY. 


FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH 


Can be learned quickly, easily and pleasantly 
in spare moments. You hear the living voice of a 
native profe< ser pronounce each word and phrase. 
A few minutes daily practice and in a surprisingly 
short time you can speak anew language by the 


ITALIAN, 








Language-Phone Method 
Combined with 

Rosenthal’s Practical Linguistry 
| This method is highly indorsed and 
{ recommended by leading Catholi 
| Church Mignitaries and Educators 
| Send for Facsimile Letters of these 
; testime nials and interesting booklet 
925 Putnam Building 


2 West 45th St., N.Y. 


The Language-Phone Meth 


a‘ 











FOUR 


fou, PILGRIMAGES 


Te Rome and Lourdes, and Tours of Europe 


APRIL 5 


APRIL 26 
JULY 2 
JULY 10 


Send for Booklet giving full details 


McGrane’s Catholic Tours 


505 Fifth Avenue New York City 


Toledo Diocesan Pilgrimage 
Under the Spiritual Direction of 
RT. REV. BISHOP SCHREMBS 

of Toledo 


Under the Spiritual Direction of 
RT. REV. BISHOP GRIMES 
of Syracuse 


RT. REV. BISHOP FALLON 
of London, Ont., Spiritual Director 


RT. REV. BISHOP TIHEN 
of Lincoln, Spiritual Director 
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Sacred Heart Sanitarium 


For Non-Contagious Medical Cases 


St. Mary’s Hill 


For Nervous, Mental and Drug Cases. 


Address Dr. Stack or Sister Superior, 
Milwaukee, for literature 














SPRINGSIDE SANATORIUM 


In the Heart of the Berkshires 
A PRIVATE SANATORIUM FOR 
PULMONARY TUBERCULOSIS. 


Accommodations for 12 patients 
All conveniences for out-door treatment 


For further particulars apply to 
Mary E. Sullivan, Supt., Pittsfield, Mass. 


EVER NEED DUPLICATES 


f of form Letters, Price Lists, Bills, 











) Invoices, Drawings, Menus, Re- 
\ Dy ht ports, anything? Then take ad- 
\& 7 — vantage of our offer of ten days’ 
( ek AD trial, without deposit, and become 
—~ ‘ one of thousands of satisfied cus- 
dk tumers who will agree that DAUS 

g IMPROVED Tip Top DUPLICA- 

» TOR with “ DAUSCO” Oiled Parch- 

a ment Back, negative roll, is the 

simplest, easiest and quickest method of duplicating on the mar- 
100 copies from Penwritten and to copies from Typewritten 




















ket. 

Original. If you have tried other duplicaters without success, you 
will be more than pleased with ours. Complete 

dupiicator, cap size (prints 8 3-4 x 13 inches), 

Felix G. Daus Duplicater Co., Daus Bidg., 111 John St., Kew Yarb 








Please write to Advertisers and mention AMERICA. 
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Rolling at Side 


Wilson’s 


| FY routing Partitions 


A marvelous convenience and most ef- 
fective method for me. 7 large rooms in 
Churches and School Buildings into small 
rooms, and vice versa; made , &- various 
kinds of wood; sound proof and air tight; 
easily operated "and lasting. Made also with 
Blackboard surface. Fitted to new and old 
buildings. Used in over 25,000 Churches 
and Public Buildings. 


Write for Partition Catalogue A. 


JAS. G. WILSON MFG. CO. 
3&5 W. 29th Street New York 





Also Venetian Blinds, Wood Block Floors, and Rolling Steel Shu 


























The Globe-Wernicke, unit con- 
struction solves the book collect- 
or’s two chief problems : classi- 
fication of books and their stor- 
age and protection. 


Globe-Wernicke 


Sectional Bookcases 


can be purchased unit by unit as the 
And the unit prin- 
ciple can be utilized in classifying 
books according toauthors and topics. 
Book collectors as well.as craftsmen 
accept the Globe-Wernicke as the 
ultimateachievement in library furni- 
in many 
Write for catalog. 


Address Dept. AA. 
The Globe “Wernicke Ca, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Mranch Stores: 


library grows. 


Made 


ture. 
finishes. 


way; Chicago, 231-235 So. Wabash Ave.; Washing- 
ton, re18-ree0 F St., N. W.; Boston, 91-93 Federal 
St.; Philadelphia, rore-1014 Chestnut St.; Cincinnati, 
208-134 Fourth Ave., E. 


New York, 380-382 Broad- 













HIGGINS’ 


use of 


withal 





and 


styles 


Branches: 





Are the Finest and Best 
Inks 


For School, Home and Business Use 
Emancipate yourself from the 
ing inks and 
adopt the Hiccins Inxs anp 
Apuesives. They will be a 


revelation to you, they are so 
sweet, clean, well 


At Dealers Generally 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. 
271 Ninth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Chicago, London 


DRAWING JNK8 
ETERNAL WRITING INK 
ENGROSSING INK 
TAURINE MUCILAGE 
PHOTO MOUNTER PASTE 
DRAWING BOARD PASTE 
LIQUID PASTE 

OFFICE PASTE 
VEGETABLE GLUE, ETC. 


and Adhesives 


corrosive and ill-smell- 
adhesives and 


put up and 
so efficient. 


Ready Made 
PRIESTS’ CASSOCKS 
DRAP D’ETE, SERGE, ALPACA 
$12.00 to $80.00 
SUITS TO ORDER 
$20.00 to $45.00 
CLOAKS, ZIMARAS, BIRRETAS 
BOYS’ CASSOCKS AND SURPLICES 


1000 on Hand 
For Immediate Delivery 


READY MADE LACE ALBS 
$6.00 to 100.00 


READY MADE LACE SURPLICES 
$4.00 to $50.00 
JOHN F. McEVOY 
Importer 
42 Barclay Sireet 
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New York YX “ 




















































MODERN SAFE DEPOSIT 
VAULTS 


United States: $afé Deposit Co. 


MAIN OFFICE 


Mutual Life Building 
32 Liberty Street 
Branches {Sone Seventy- ape 9 Street & Broadway 


SPECIAL RATES FOR CHURCHES AND 
CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS 
J Lywou Pawpaneasr, President 
Joun W. Piatrren, Vice-President 


and Righth Avenue 











Catalogue 


“M” FREE 


upon request 


JAMES Y. WATKINS & SON 


French Cooking Ranges 
and Broilers 
16, 18, 
N Dw 


We can supply anything in the line of Kitchen and Bakers’ Utensils 


Cooking Equipments 
of Every Description 


20 CATHERINE ST. 
YORK N. Y. 








SuRBRUG’S 


hours of pleasure 
cheap enough for you to smoke. 


SEND 10 CEN 


ARCADIA 


MIXTURE 


In each pound there are three to four hundred pipe fulls- 
It costs $2.00 per pound—three-quarters of a cent a pipe. 


If you smoke five pipes a day it’s less than four cents—fiv 
for four cents—certainly ARCADIA + 


and we will 
send a sample. 


THE SURBRUG CO., 204 Broadway, New York 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 


OF 


Henry Van Rensselacr 


PRIEST OF THE SOCIETY OF JESUS 
By Rev. Epwarp P. Spitxang, S.J. 





SECOND EDITION—ENLARGED AND REVISED 





This new edition develops that portion 
which treats of Father Van Rensselaer’s 
public record, and gives a fuller presen- 
tation of his life in the priesthood. 
Several new chapters recite for the first 
time the incidents of his general work 
among the New York policemen and 
firemen. Those conditions and details 
set in clearer outline the features of his 
priestly career which were only roughly 
sketched before. Those who gave such 
cordial welcome to the earlier edition 
will derive new pleasure from the pic- 
ture of this zealous priest in action as 
depicted by those who had the rare priv- 
ilege of knowing him in the ministry. 


An illustrated volume of 350 pages. 


Price $1.00 .7 “Si. 


THE AMERICA PRESS 
59 East 83d Street, New York City 
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write to Advertisers and mention AMERICA. 
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THE 
NAMES 
OF 
GOD 


AND 


Meditative Summaries of the 
Divine Perfection 


BY 


THE VENERABLE LEONARD LESSIUS, S.J. 


TRANSLATED BY 


T. J. CAMPBELL, S.J. 


Although written three hundred 
years ago this book has never before 
been translated into English. 


The universally admitted sanctity of 
Lessius and his exalted position 
among the great teachers of the 
Church combine to place these studies 
of the Divine Attributes on an excep- 
tionally exalted plane as _ contribu- 
tions to devotional literature. They 
will be very valuable for spiritual 
reading and meditation, and even for 
visits to the Blessed Sacrament. 


248 pages, large type, with Portrait. 
Price $1.00 postage 8 cents extra. 


THE AMERICA PRESS 


59 East 83d Street, New York 


The America Press. 59 East 83d St. 
New York, N. Y. 
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I enclose herewith $1.08 for one 


copy of “The Names of God.” 
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| = | Grice Fish 
° Codfish Balls. 
Fish Soufflé 


BURNHAM & MORRILL 
FISH FLAKES 


10c—Sizes—15c 
(Except in Far West) 


Just try some Creamed Fish on Toast or Creamed Fish with Baked Potato 
tomorrow for Breakfast--fish is digestible, wholesome, 
economical, highly nourishing. 


DURING LENT 


And at All Times of the Year 


B. & M. FISH FLAKES — first boiled in slightly salted water—then placed in a parch- 


ment lined container—nothing but solid fine fish—no bones—no waste. 


B. & M. FISH FLAKES makes the securing of fine, delicious fish most easy, no 
matter if you live one mile or 3,000 miles from the sea. B. & M. FISH FLAKES 


once used becomes a Household staple of Diet. 
BURNHAM & MORRILL CO., Portland, Maine, U.S. A. 
Send for Free Cook Book. 





inane & M 


Full Sized Sample sent for 10 cents to cover postage and packing. 




















Bound Volumes of 


AMERICA 


A Catholic Review of the Week 
Six Months to a Volume 


$3. OO Postpaid 
THE AMERICA PRESS 59 East 83rd Street 


NEW YORK 


DL66666660 42. 
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COULD YOU TELL AN INQUIRER JUST WHY THE CHURCH IS 
OPPOSED TO SOCIALISM? COULD YOU EXPLAIN HER ATTITUDE 


ON THE VITAL SOCIAL PROBLEMS OF THE DAY? 
KEEP ABREAST OF THE TIMES. PROVIDE YOURSELF WITH 


COPIES OF 


The Church 29d Social Problems 


By REV. JOSEPH HUSSLEIN, S. J. 


Associate Editor of AMERICA. 


This volume is of the highest importance for Catholics and non-Catholics alike, and will not only 
prove itself a strong refutation of Socialism from a Christian point of view, but likewise an incentive to 


vigorous and concerted Catholic social action. 


WHAT THE PRESS SAYS: 


“Invaluable in the hands not only of progressive Catho- 
lics, but of all Christians.”"—Rosary Magazine. 

“Throughout stimulating both to thought and action, 
and popular in the best sense, in style.”—Ecclesiastical 
Review. 

“Could well be made the basis for a course of readings 
or lectures."—Messenger of the Sacred Heart. 


ENGLAND 


“The reader may feel sure that Father Husslein’s book 
is worthy of his attention.”—Catholic Times (Liverpool). 


SECULAR PREss 


“The Protestant Church worker and the social reformer 


IRELAND will alike be interested.”—Newark Evening News. 


“Meant for the people and should be read by the people.” 
—lrish Catholic (Dublin). 


Price $1.00. 


SOCIALISM 


A VOLUME OF TEN EXCELLENT ESSAYS BY FOREMOST CATHOLIC 
WRITERS: ALL WRITTEN IN A CONCISE AND POPULAR STYLE. 


CONTENTS 


6 CATHOLICS AND THE SocraAL MovEeMENT. 
Right Rev. Mgr. H. Parkinson, D.D. 


7 SocIALISM AND CHRISTIANITY..Rev. Dr. John F. Hogan 


8 Tue SocrAList MovEMENT IN ENGLAND. 
A. J. O’Connor. 


Tue Moratity or Enciisu Soctarism.....J. J. Welch 


10 Some Ways AND MEANS oF SocraAL Stupy. 
Leslie A. St. L. Toke 


“To the student of social problems the volume will be 
of value.””—Boston Evening Transcript. 


Postage 10 Cents 








1 CONDITION OF LABOR. 
(Encyclical “Rerum Novarum” of Leo XIII.) 


Tue Genesis oF SocrAtism..Rev. T. J. Campbell, S.J. 


CHRISTIAN LABoR UNIONS IN GERMANY. 
(From Questions Actuelles) 


0 no is sun chime tiwewat C. S. Devas, M.A. 
PLAIn Worps on SociALisM........C. S. Devas, M.A. 


300 Pages—Price 50 Cents—Postage 10 Cents Extra 


THE AMERICA PRESS, 59 East 83d Street, New York 
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uitable for Residence 
hurches and Schools 


SPECIAL ECCLESIASTICAL 
DESIGNS 


on 
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weit Write To-day for Booklet 6 


WM. B. QUAILE 
247 Sixth Ave., New York 


ROW N® 


Bronchial 


TROCHE 


Save the Voice 
Save thelungs. Relieve hoarseness and coughing 
25c. 50c, $1.00. Sample Free. 
Boston, Mas<. 
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spells. 
JOHN I. BROWN & SON 





ADVERTISE HERE 


For advertising rates, address ‘““MANAGER” 
AMERICA, a Catholic Review of the Week 
59 East 83d Street, New York City 


PRINTING 


Churches and Schools 


Periodical Publications 
Catalogues Programs 
Stationery Etc., etc. 


THE MEANY PRINTING CO. 


‘6th Avenue, Cor. 11th St., NEW YORK 





OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION 











Three Historical 


Events in Maine 


BY THE 


Rev. T. J. Campbell, S.J. 


Single Copies - 15 cents 
.-100 Copies . - $10.00 
THE AMERICA PRESS °° “New yori" 

















FLOOR BROOM 
STOCK 


SANITARY 
EXTRA LONG ELASTIC 


Brawn with Rust Proof Wire 
Backs Bolted on with Rust 
Peoof Botts. 






"$16.00 
@ueranteed for use with Oil or Sweeping Compounds 


For Entrances, Corridors or Floor-Spaces 
Exposed to Hard Service, Dirt or Wet 


Cary’s Everlasting 
Flexible Steel Mats 


None so Clean, Durable and Sanitary for 
Churches, Hotels, Apartment Houses, Banks, 
Stores, Restaurants and Public Buildings. 


Patented in the 
United States 
and Foreign 
Countries 


















Made of the 
Best Cold 
Rolled Steel. 


Reversible 
Rust Proof. 
Sanitary The U. §. Government has 
Self-Cleaning. contracted with us to supply our mat 


Made in rolls and ten regular 


sizes. Special sizes to order. to all its buildings throughout the country 


Among the Churches which we have equipped with our mat are the 


CHURCH OF OUR LADY OF MERCY, FORDHAM, N. Y., with 270 square feet; ST. CECILIA’S CHURCH, NEW YORK, with 
nearly 400 square ft.and we have put over 900 square ft. in ST. AUGUSTINE’S CHURCH and SCHOOL, BRIDGEPORT, CONN 


CAN YOU AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT THESE? Telephone, Worth 1445 


19 to 23 Roosevelt St., New York 


Circular upon request. 


CARY MANUFACTURING CO. 





























Is universally recognized as the Standard 
by which all others are judged. 


FIFTH AVENUE BUILDING 
(8th Ave. & 23d St.) 


@t FIFTH AVE. 161 BROADWAY. 
(Simger Building) . 


(Cor. 40th St.) 

















6 
ARROW CAN” 
Trade-Mark Registered U. S. Patent Office 
For ASHES and GARBAGE 
Made in Six Sizes 
_ Has no rivets to pull out, 
linked hoops to pull off, or 
thin bottom to rust out. 
Reinforced—Galvanized 


For full particulars and’ prices write to 


The Arrow Can Co. 


112 John Street, New York 
PRESSED METAL SPECIALTIES 


alerts ELEVATORS & 


DUMB WAITERS 


» IE fo) a let 0 Colleges 


and Re 


yer 


SEDGWICK MACHINE WORKS 
oll St., Poughkeepsie, N.Y 128 Liberty St., New York City 














O’BEIRNE BROTHERS 


Outfitters to Schools, Institutions and 
Hospitals for everything in CHINA, 








MENEELY BELL CO 
TRO 


Y, NY. Ano 


177 BROADWAY.NY. - 











GLASSWARE, Cutlery, Cooking 





Utensils and Sundries used in the 
dining room and Kitchen. 


"Your inspection is invited or our rep- 
resentative will call upon request 
317-319 West 42d Street 
Tel. 1177 Bryant New York City 
One bieck West frem Breedwey and Times Sq. Subway 


RELIGIOUS INSTITUTIONS 


Dry Goods Supplies 


HABIT FLANNELS, HABIT 
SERGES, VEILINGS, LINENS, 
MOHAIRE NETTINGS, &c. 
FREDERICK J. SACHS, 350 Broadway 


Cor. Leonard Street, New York 





€ J KELLY (Saas) 1 onsen 
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oe. E Editor of AMERICA spent years of careful research 
in the preparation of this historic work. 


Pioneer Priests of North America 








REV. T. J. CAMPBELL, S. J. 




















A 
The sale of the “Pioneer Priests of North America,” by 
the Rev. T. J. Campbell, S.J., has been so great that the Read 
Ready copies of the volume entitled “Among the Iroquois,” which eaay 
was the first of the series published, were exhausted at the March 
March beginning of the year. A revised and enlarged edition of it 
Ist has been printed and will be ready for delivery March Ist. Ist 
This issue is the sixth thousand. 
YY 





























An INTERESTING STORY OF THE Tetts THE Heroic Story or More EXTENSIVELY IN Our History 
MISSIONARIES AMONG THE IROQUOIS pE BréseuF AND His ASSOCIATES THAN ANY OTHER INDIAN FAMILY 
333 Pages 27 Illustrations 480 Pages 24 Illustrations 336 Pages 22 Illustrations 


Price $1.60 22: Price $2.00 43 x: Price, $2.00 202%: 
READ WHAT THE PRESS SAYS 


“For lovers of history and biography, of the 
adventurous, the heroic, and the saintly, there is 
much to attract the attention in this volume of over 
300 large, clearly printed pages.”"—The Sacred 
Heart Review. 

“The adventures of most of the missionaries read 
like romances.”—The New York Herald. 

“This is a volume beautifully gotten out in every 
detail, intensely fascinating in its data, and highly 
valuable as a work of history.”"—The National 
Hibernian. 


“Vivid Sketches.”-—New York Press. 


These books are handsomely bound in pale green and gold and are profusely illustrated. 


THE AMERICA PRESS, 59 East 83rd Street, New York 





VOLUME I VOLUME II VOLUME III 


Among Among Among 
the Iroquois the Hurons the Algonquins 








Tue Erunic Group THAT FIGURED 


“Even to those of other persuasions, ‘Among the 
Algonquins’ offers the opportunity for serious and 
interesting reading, where solid historical worth is 
matched by charm of style and vigor of concep- 
tion.”—N. Y. Evening Sun. 

“It is as entertaining to read the lives of such 
pioneers as to read the romances of Fenimore 
Cooper, and far more profitable.”—The Tablet 
(London. ) 

“One of the most interesting Catholic books we 
have ever read.”—-The Monitor (San Francisco.) 

“It is a wonderful Story.”—The New York 
Times. 
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Schools aad Cokleues 








Schools and Colleges 














The Headmasters 


NEWMAN SCHOOL 


HACKENSACK, 
Established 1900 


HUME SCHOOL 


NEW ROCHELLE, 

Established 1906 
wish to announce that they have com- 
bined their schools under the name of 


NEWMAN SCHOOL 


A College Preparatory School for Boys 
under the direction of Catholic Laymen. 
JESSE ALBERT LOCKE, A.M., LL.D. 
HEADMASTER 
NELSON HUME, M.A. 
ASSOCIATE HEADMASTER 
For information address the Secretary 


HACKENSACK, NEW JERSEY 


NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK 











IMMACULATA 
SEMINARY 


Mount Marian, Washington, D. C., 


Select School for Girls. Situated in the Suburbs 


Classical, Literary and Special Courses. 
Two-Year Course for High School Graduates 
Abundant outdoor exercise. 
Sightseeing with experienced Chaperons. 


For Year Book, address Sister Secretary 


Music and Art. 





AN OPPORTUNITY FOR YOU 
ADVERTISE HERE 


For advertising rates, address “MANAGER” 
Review of the 
69 East 83d Street, New York City 


AMERICA, 


a Catholic 


W eee 








ya 
Founded 1830 


Spring Hill College 
Spring Hill, Mobile Co., Ala. 


Climate—Most Agreeable, 
Modern. Curriculum—Most Thorough. 
Write for Catalogue to 


F. X. Twellmeyer, S. J., President. 
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Conteniences— Most 
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Chartered 1836 
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CHILDREN’S EARLY AND 
FREQUENT COMMUNION 


By JOSEPH HUSSLEIN, S. J. 


$4.00 per hundred. 5c each 


59 East 83d Street 
NEW YORK 


DB044444j tt tn 


Mount Saint Joseph 
COLLEGIATE 





INSTITUTE 





Chestnut Hill, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Fifty-Fourth Year—Send for Catalogue 





For Girls and voung Ladies 


Charmingly situated on the romantic Wissa- 
hickon. Elementary — Intermediate — Com- 
mercial — College Preparatory. Collegiate 
Classes for Academic Graduates. Special 
Courses in Art, Music and Domestic Science. 
Gymnasium under expert instructor. Campus 
forty-five acres. Department for little boys. 
Classes for Day Pupils. 











HOLY CROSS 
COLLEGE ““Sixss 


Conducted by the Jesuit Fathers. 


Largest Catholic College in America 


Extensive grounds and exceedingly healthy 
location. New buildings, large gymnasium, 
indoor running track, hot and cold baths, 
modern conveniences. Easily reached on 
main line from Albany or New York to 
Boston via Springfield. Board, tuition, 
washing and mending, use of gymnasium, 
library and reading room, physical instruc- 
tion and medical attendance, $260 a year. 
Furnished room and attendance extra. 

Send for catalogue to 

PREFECT OF STUDIES. 








on ‘Hall College 


South Orange, New Jersey 


COLLEGE AND 
HIGH SCHOOL 


Bayley Hall for Students 
ef Grammar Course 


POPC OOCOS 

















FOR CATALOGUE ADDRESS 
Very Rev. James F. Mooney, D.D., Pres. 

















A CATHOLIC INSTITUTION FOR THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN 


College of Mount Saint Vincent 
On Hudson 


CITY OF NEW YORK 
DAY PUPILS AND BOARDERS 





PROFESSORS OF DISTINCTION e 


SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY- Required 
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Location Unsurpassed fcr Convenience, Healthfulness and Beauty 
One-half Hour from Grand Central Station 


EQUIPMENT OF THE BEST 


COLLEGE—Four years’ course leading to the Degrees of B.A. and B.S. 


for entrance two years of College work 


OR PROSPECTUS 
PREPARA’. ORY DEPARTMENT 


ACADEMY MOUNT SAINT VINCENT ON HUDSON 


CITY OF NEW YORK 


04+666 666666666606 6000 











CONDUCTED by the Sisters of the Immaculate | 












fae ee | | 
t. Mary's Cortese ademy 
bt m ve &: lege 6 HA | 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN AND GIRLS 


Heart. Beautifully located between Detroit | 


snd Toledo. A high standard maintained for sixty- | 
ive years in Culture, Education and Discipline. | 
‘ourses include Collegiate, Academic and Prepara- | 
ory. Special attention given to Music, Art, Ex- | 
»xression and Domestic Science. 
ion. Separate department for little girls. 


University affilia- | 














For illustrated prospectus apply to Mother Superior 








Convent of the Holy Child 


DELAWARE COUNTY, PA, 
SHARON HILL 15 Minutes from Philadelphia 


ACADEMY FOR YOUNG LADIES 

Highest English Course. French, Draw- 

ing. Music by Certified Teachers. Prepara- 

tion for foreign travel. As the numbers are 

limited, special care can be given to the for- 

mation of character and training of each child, 
Address MotHer SUPERIOR. 














Academy of St. Joseph 
In-the-Pines 
—— BRENTWOOD, N. Y. = 
A Boarding School for Young Ladies 


Affiliated with the State University 
Prospectus Explains the Terms, etc, 
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FOR EASTER 


Illustration is our Pascal Can- 


dlestick No. 4,663, 60 inches high, 





and the price is $65.00. We have 
others of about the same appear- 
ance as low as $40.00, and still 
other designs of older models, 
costing from $18.00 and upwards. 
Our catalogue will give you this 


information. 








For an Easter Gift we advise 
The Rosary in Fine Jewels. We 
have in stock Rosaries in ame- 
thyst, real stone, 20 inches in 
length mounted on 14 kt. gold for 
$25.00 each. Mounted on 10 kt 
gold for $20.00 each. Mounted on 
14 kt. rolled gold plate for $8.00 


each. Selection package on re- 





quest. 
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THE W. J. FEELEY COMPANY 


203 Eddy Street 
Providence, R. I. 


341 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 











A New and Handsome Book 


LIFE, LETTERS, POEMS, &c. 
OF SOEUR THERESE 


(“THE LITTLE FLOWER OF JESUS”) 


A monumental volume by and about “ THE LITTLE 
FLOWER OF JESUS”. Edited by Rev. T. N- 
Taylor. Preface by His Eminence Cardinal Bourne. 
Printed in red and black upon pure rag paper. 

400 pages, 8vo. Handsome cloth binding, gilt top. 


$2.00 net. By mail $2.16 





A Great Historical Novel 


COME RACK! COME ROPE! 


BY MONSIGNOR ROBERT HUGH BENSON 


You will be entertained with romance, and informed 
of history by the masterpiece of this celebrated writer. 


12mo. Cloth $1.35 net. By mail $1.46 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS 
44 Barclay Street. New York 
From all Catholic Booksellers 






































THE CATHOLIC MIND 








A periodical published on the eighth and 
twenty-second of the month. 

Each number contains an article of per- 
manent value, entire or in part, on some 
question of the day, given in popular style. 

These articles are taken from the best 
sources, and the rule of selection is: one at 
a time and the best to be had, so that sub- 
scribers may keep each number for frequent 


reading and reference. 


$1.00 a Year 24 numbers) 


5 cents a number 








THE AMERICA PRESS 
New York City 


59 East 83d Street 



































A BOOK OF HISTORICAL INTEREST 


Loretto 
Annals of the Century 


BY 
ANNA C. MINOGUE 


With an Introduction by the 
Most Rev. John J. Glennon, D.D. 
Archbishop of St. Louis 


300 Pages 21 Hlustrations 


A fascinating narrative of the accomplishments 
of the pioneer Catholic women of Kentucky, and 
how they established the Lorettine Congregation, 
the first community in the United States, of native 
American women and its subsequent work through- 
out the country. 





PRICE $1.50 22 Sats 


THE AMERICA PRESS 


59 East 83rd Street New York City 
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